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Fall Quarter Opens September 25, 1933 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


Downtown Night Division—University of Southern California 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE en- 

ters its Fall Quarter (Sept. 
25 to Dec. 16, 1933) with one 
of its strongest programs—29 
courses in teacher-training, in 
addition to a complete curricu- 
lum of 250 educational courses 
of regular University standing in 
48 departments. 


Mi The group in education constitutes the 
groundwork needed for teaching credentials 
and is offered by instructors selected from 
the University campus and from the teach- 
ing profession itself. All courses provide 
University credit. - 


Hi The broad scope of the work both here 
and at University Park enables the teacher 
to carry on with the least expenditure of 
time, effort and funds. All downtown courses 
are scheduled for after-campus hours. Costs 
are nominal. 


@ All opening lectures at UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE are FREE. Prospective students 
are invited to consult with our staff of ad- 
visers in formulating their programs. 


NEW NON-CREDIT 
LECTURE PROGRAM 


@ Opening Oct. 9, a new non-credit lecture 
program will offer a series of six lectures of 
six sessions each on English Literature; 
Philosophy; Nutrition; Parent and Child; 
Current Events, and the American Home. 
Fee: $2 per series; 50 cents single admission. 


Hi Complete new Fall Quarter Schedules 
fully describing all courses and the non- 
credit lecture program are now available. 
Write or phone for your copy today. 





SCHEDULE OF FALL QUARTER COURSES 


COURSES No. 
Introduction of Education 
Fundamentals in Education 
Public Education in the United States 
Character Education 
School Organization and Administration 
Organization and Administration of 
Elementary Education 
Supervision of Instruction 
Problems in Primary Methods and 
Supervision 
Problems in Elementary School Curriculum..127f 
Problems in Elementary School Curriculum..127s 
Problems in Elementary School Curriculum..127+ 
Psychology and Methods in Elementary 
School Subjects 
Psychology and Methods in Elementary 
School Subjects 
Educational Psychology, Introductory 


INSTRUCTOR 
Burton 
Thompson 
Ford 
Starbuck 
Hull 


Hull 
Weersing 


Adams 
Lane 
Lane 
Sherer 


Adams 
Campbell 


Raubenheimer 

and Scholtz 

Growth and Development of the Child Raubenheimer 

Mental Differences and Educational 
Adjustments 

Educational Guidance and Counseling in 
Elementary Schools 

Introduction to Statistical Methods 

Educational Tests and Measurements 

Social Aspects of Education 

Education for Citizenship 

Organization and Administration of 
Vocational Education 

Secondary Education 

Classroom Methods and Management in 
Secondary Schools 

Principles of Teaching Elem. Agriculture 

Curriculum and Methods in Junior 
Business Training 

The Teaching of Social Sciences 

The Improvement of Teacher-Learning 
Activities in Secondary Schools 


Lefever 


Lefever 
Watt 
Tiegs 
Campbell 
Rogers 


Ford 
Touton 


Tiegs 
Smith 


Haynes 
Brown 


Weersing 


DEPARTMENTS OFFERING COURSES 


In addition to the above, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE offers courses in 
the following departments: Agriculture, Architecture and Fine Arts, 
Botany, Chemistry, Cinematography, Commerce and Economics, Com- 
parative Literature, Engineering, English, Genealogy, Geography, 
Geology, History, International Relations, Journalism, Mathematics, 
Modern Languages, Music, Navigation, Oriental Studies, Philosophy, 
Physical Education, Ph wn Political Science, Psychology, Religion, 
Sociology, Speech and oology. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


Trinity 1701 


Transportation Building, Seventh and Los Angeles Streets, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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AST summer I went to Europe, where the 

i most fascinating place I visited was 

Spain. That country has not yet been 

overrun by tourists. It has a picturesque atmos- 

phere that equals the romantic accounts we read 
in fiction. 

My main objective in going to Spain was to 
study at the “Centro de Estudios Historicos”, a 
branch of the Universtiy of Madrid. It holds a 
one month summer session for teachers and stu- 
dents interested in Spanish. The student-body 
consists not only of Americans, but also of 
young people from all over Europe, as well as 
many native Spaniards. Association with such a 
cosmopolitan group is an education in itself, espe- 
cially since there are less than 200 students. 

The course of studies offered is extensive, in- 
cluding all phases of language study. One can 
study as little or as much as one wishes, de- 
pending upon what you desire to spend your 
time. For those who wish to gain full credit for 
work toward a degree, the examinations must be 
passed, upon completion of the summer session. 

Students who are anxious to learn much of 
actuul Spanish life outside the class-room will do 
well not to attempt to study for the examina- 
tions, as passing them entails so much study 
that no time remains for social contacts and 
recreation. To me the joy of visiting a foreign 
country is found in leisurely contemplation and 
in observation of the contemporary life. 

In addition to daily class-work, there is an 
organized excursion each week-end to some in- 
teresting spot outside the city. The ones taken 
during my visit in Madrid were to Segovia, La 
Granja, Avilla, Salamanca, El Escorial, and 
Toledo. 

The “Residencia de Estudiantes,” the part of 
the university where the summer session is held, 
is a group of buildings located on a hill, Pinar 
21, at the end of the famous street known as 
“El Pasea de la Castellana”. The two dormi- 
tories, one each for men and for women, are 
near the buildings used for classes and the one 
which contains the dining and assembly halls. 

The atmosphere of the two-storied dormitories 
is that of the traditional school of Europe— 
somewhat ascetic. Yet let not such a statement 
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Student Life 
in Spain 
HeLen Lourtse LANDELL 
Ramona High School 


create the impression that there prevails discom- 
fort—quite the contrary. 

The rooms are devoid of luxury in furnish- 
ing; the floor is scrubbed clean, but has no rug: 
the walls are whitewashed and without orna- 
mentation; a crude wash-bowl arrangement 
stands in one corner, and the water for washing 
is contained in a huge pitcher on the floor be- 
neath. There are two cots in each room, clean 
and fairly comfortable, but very plain. 

At one end of the long corridor that extends 
the length of the dormitory is a huge bath-room 
that is equipped with hot and cold water, and 
not greatly different from one that we would 
have at home in America. 

Despite these somewhat severe details, there 
is excellent maid service. Our room was kept 
scrupulously clean by two native women, who 
also, for the amazingly small sum of about 
twelve pesetas per person, which at the time of 
my visit (1932) was equal to about one dollar, 
laundered all clothing for the entire summer, no 
matter how many articles were included. 


LTHOUGH in the university one does 

not glimpse a great deal of native Spanish 
atmosphere, which is found in abundance out- 
side of the Residencia, there may be ‘seen one 
hint of it in “El Sereno”, the proverbial night 
watchman. He, true to tradition, holds the key 
to the doors of the dormitories. After eleven 
o’clock at night these are closed, and can not 
be entered from without, save by calling upon 
his august presence. 

Clad in a short full cloak of dark material, the 
end of which he flings dramatically over his 
shoulder, and a broad-brimmed hat that he pulls 
down over his eyes, “El Sereno”, with his big 
lantern, seems like one of the watchmen who 
might have stepped forth from the pages of 
“Hamlet”. 

If “El Sereno” witnessed not a few coquetries 
and whispered good-nights between some of the 
fair young women students and their dashing 
Spanish caballeros, in the small hours of the 
morning, one could never tell. He came silently 
out of the night: shadows with his bunch of keys 
and his lantern, muttered a gruff “Buenas 
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noches”, grimly opened the great door, and, 
having locked it, as silently stalked off into the 
shadows from whence he had come. “El Sereno” 
was always most discreet! 


The opportunities for learning the Spanish ver- 
nacular are many. Besides regular class-work, 
conducted entirely in Spanish by Spanish profes- 
sors, the meal-hour offers a splendid time for 
training the ear and tongue. Each foreign stu- 
dent is seated in the dining-hall between two 
Spaniards, who make it their personal duty to 
see that the visitor practices in the Castilian 
language. 


We Conversed in Spanish 


After my first meal, I rose from the table with 
a feeling that I could certainly have eaten more, 
had it not been necessary to give full attention 
to what my Spanish friends said, lest I make 
some horrible mistake in my speech or fail to 
understand what was said to me. But quickly 
all strain disappeared, and we “Americanas” 
found ourselves conversing intelligently upon 
every subject under the sun. Nor was meal-time 
one of staid and serious conservation only. I 
have never, before or since, enjoyed such gayety 
and fun as I did during that delightful visit at 
the Residencia. 


It was difficult to become adjusted to the daily 
program of life here, especially at the begin- 
ning of our visit. Spanish life is very different 
from ours in America. Ordinarily one rises in 
the morning about nine or ten o’clock, and takes 
breakfast of rolls and chocolate, after which he 
goes to his place of business, if such a place 
he has. 


From two until four every afternoon every- 
thing closes for lunch and the siesta during the 
heat of the day. One takes tea at five o’clock. 
Dinner is served usually from nine-thirty to ten 
o'clock in the evening, after which the time is 
free for the theatre or cafe. Theatres open about 
eleven o’clock, and they are out about two 
o'clock in the morning. 


The remainder of the night (what is left of it) 
may be spent in bed; the average Spaniard does 
not seem to require much sleep. Such a pro- 
gram is all very well if one does not have to 
attend nine o’clock classes at the university! 


This inconsistent arrangement of things 
worked great hardships on an American young 
woman who was doing her utmost to improve 
her Spanish by attending the theatre or a darice 
in the evening with one of the many handsome 
young men who lived at the Residencia. One 
just could not turn down opportunities like that, 


even though it meant actually cutting an early 
class now and then. 


S for entertainment, there is plenty of it. 

At the opening of the session, a dance is 
given for the new students. Often a play is pre- 
sented in the garden, on an outdoor stage, by 
some of the gifted young student actors and 
actresses of the university. Always at these af- 
fairs, beneath the oleander trees, is a table laden 
with sweet-meats and wines. 


The Spaniard greatly admires the American 
young woman, who has difficulty in choosing 
among them for engagements to the theatre, the 
dance, or the cafe. One makes many charming 
friends. When I bade farewell to Madrid, it 
was with a great feeling of sympathy and no 
little sadness. It had become part of my being 
and a memory that can never fade. 


Pacific Student Exchanges 


OVING toward a better understanding of 
M inter-racial relationships by the youth of 
our nation, an innovation has been established by 
University of Hawaii and mainland United States 
universities. 


This year and every year hereafter the plan 
calls for an “interchange of honor students” by 
University of Hawaii and various mainland uni- 
versities. Students are selected on the basis of 
past work, ability as leaders among fellow- 
students, and on their desire to study racial 
problems. 


Such mainland students as selected will be 
given one year’s free tuition and dormitory ex- 
penses at University of Hawaii, plus approxi- 
mately free transportation both ways. The same 
arrangement will provide for island students 
selected for interchange with those from the 
mainland. 


The first of these group movements is already 
under way. Robert Walker, Don Gustuson, 
Arthur Chung, James Doo, James Okamura, 
W. S. Pack, George Kai, May Day Lo and 
John Komenaka have come from Hawaii. 


Going to Hawaii from mainland colleges are: 
Sam Rothrock of La Verne, Sidney Briggs of 
Pomona College, Claremont, Merril Morgan of 
Albany College, Whittier, Clarence Palmer of 
Ethlyn, Missouri and Frances Hardesty, of Jack- 
sonville, Illinois. . 
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Century of Progress Activities 


CeciLe B. Hat, Assistant Professor of Education 
State Teachers College, San Jose 


HE work of many classrooms will be 

enriched during the fall term by the con- 

tributions of those children who have 
visited the Century of Progress Exposition. 
Other children, through reading and through 
photographs, will have built up some ideas of the 
theme and purpose of the Exposition, but to a 
greater number of boys and girls the great theme 
will have little meaning or reality. 

Because of these wide ranges of experience 
and the possibilities for real learning situations, 
many teachers will seize the opportunity of 
allowing the children the privilege of reliving 
and recreating the experiences of this marvel- 
ous century. 

As an indication that interest in the Exposi- 
tion is worth capitalizing, the children of the 
summer session school in San Jose chose “A 
Century of Progress” for their main activity 
during the six weeks, and in a short time trans- 
formed the room into a miniature World’s Fair. 

Each child- selected one particular thing in 
which he was most interested, and traced its 
progress during the century. A fifth grade boy 
took progress in telling time, and sketched on 
a frieze the important developments in keeping 
time. In fact, he became so much interested in 
the subject as the result of reading M. Ilin’s 
book What Time Is It? that he went back 
farther than the century, and presented a com- 
plete story of how man has told time through 
the ages. 

One of the older boys chose Who’s Who of 
the Century, and by getting hold of some sec- 
ond hand books that he could cut up, he told 
and illustrated the story of the persons who had 
been outstanding in science, in exploration, in 
politics, in education, and in social work. It 
took discrimination and judgment to select those 
people who were most distinguished in their 
particular fields. 

The development of aeroplane travel, of ships, 
of trains, of farming, of cotton manufacturing, 
of architecture, of cities, of books and illustra- 
tions, of music were some of the topics selected. 
The pupil who took the progress in education 
found that the first school for women was 
founded just 100 years ago. 

The boy who chose the development of radio 
demonstrated from material in his own set and 


from parts borrowed at a radio store the 
progress from the first to the most advanced 
stages. One of the girls who was interested in 
sewing took the fashions of the century, and 
discovered that the kind of clothes people wore 
was indicative of the life of the times. In- 
cidentally, she found much amusement, as well 
as the opportunity to exercise her skill in draw- 
ing, as she sketched characteristic costumes of 
the period. 


The children presented their activities, most 
of which were worked out in friezes, against a 
background of a much longer frieze in which 
the whole group had traced the progress of all 
time. On a long piece of butcher paper which 
extended around three sides of the room they 
had worked out the progress that man had made 
through the ages. 


Allowing a few inches for fifty years, they be- 
gan with prehistoric times, then on through 
the various ages, through the periods when 
Babylonia, Egypt, Phoenicia, Greece, and Rome 
were making their great contributions, on 
through the Dark Ages, the Renaissance, 
through the period of exploration, and on to the 
modern age which they called the last fifty years. 


Here in six inches of space they found that 
they had to account for more inventions, dis- 
coveries, more methods of doing things than in 
all the millions of years that had gone before. 
Even the future age was included with its glass 
houses, rocket ships, powerful telescopes, the 
future city based on a story in the New York 
Times, and many startling inventions and labor 
saving devices. 


S can be seen, the individual activities of 
progress were more meaningful to the chil- 
dren when presented against a pictorial and 
graphic representation of the progress through 
the ages. We are always wishing to impress 
upon our children the fact of increasing and 
more rapidly increasing change, of the enormous 
complications of our mechanical age, of the im- 
portance of their making quick adjustments, and 
of their place in the whole scheme of things. 
These activities combined with the study and 
research which preceded the executing of them 
will help in a large measure to accomplish these 
worthwhile objectives. 
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N. E. A. Convention at Chicago 


Roy W. 


at the National Education Association 

convention in Chicago this year. Ninety- 
six delegates from California, Hawaii, and 
Washington made up a special delegation. 


Of was liberally represented 


The train was in charge of Charles S. Young 
for the Southern Pacific as far as Portland and 
of Arthur L. Scott, general agent of the passenger 
department, Great Northern Railway, who 
directed the movement from Portland to St. 
Paul. 


It is probable that no party from this state 
ever had a finer or a better-prepared trip than 
the one this year. Every detail which would add 
to the comfort and pleasure of the delegates had 
been cared for. 


The two days at Lake McDonald, in Glacier 
National Park, were filled with sightseeing trips 
to interesting places. The night at Lake Mc- 
Donald Lodge was a pleasant change from Pull- 
man travel. The accommodations were such as 
to add materially to the pleasure of the travelers. 


During the journey numerous activities were 
devised. The delegates became in reality dur- 
ing the six days of the journey one big family. 
D. J. McCunn of Pasadena, Harold P. Baldwin 
of Oakland, and H. O. Dyck of Los Angeles 
were in charge of the games. Miss Genevieve 
Nicholson of Alameda was organist; Mrs. 
Hortense MacKeever was song leader. 


At the business meetings,—of which there 
were two and at which N. E. A. policies were 
discussed,—-F. F. Martin, superintendent of 
schools of Redondo and N. E. A. director for 
California, presided. 


The California Breakfast 


On arrival at Chicago most of the delegates 
registered at Hotel Stevens which was N. E. A. 
headquarters. The California Breakfast was the 
first meeting of interest to those from our state. 
Mrs. Kathleen Stevens of Los Angeles was in 
charge of the committee that decorated the 
tables, prepared the place cards, and arranged 
the breakfast program. All of the plans were so 
well considered and executed that no detail was 
omitted. Preparations were made for 180. Addi- 
tional places were provided so that 243 people 
were seated, while 42 who had secured tickets 
but who were late were not able to secure 


CLouD 


accommodations, making a total of 285 who . 
desired to attend the Breakfast. 


Director Martin presided and called upon 
prominent educators from California and other 
sections of the Union. Among those who 
responded were Joseph Rosier, president, 
N. E. A.; Miss Florence Hale, past president; 
Willard E. Givens, president, California Teach- 
ers Association; Miss Jessie Gray of Philadel- 
phia who on Wednesday was elected president 
of the N. E. A.; and Dr. Joseph Marr Gwinn of 
San Francisco, and Sam H. Cohn, State Depart- 
ment of Education. 


A business meeting followed the breakfast. 
The nominees from California for different 
N. E. A. official assignments were selected. Those 
recommended were: Mrs. Josephine Smith of 
Los Angeles for the resolutions committee; 
Miss Eva Ott of Oakland for the committee on 
necrology, and C. W. Jackson of Long Beach 
for the committee on credentials. J. Russell 
Croad, principal of the Sierra School, Sacra- 


INTERNATIONALLY FAMOUS 


HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 


FIFTH AT SPRING 
LOS ANGELES 


Official Hotel Headquarters 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


oR EC EAE 
ROOM RATES 
TO TEACHERS 


$2.50 SINGLE 
$4.00 DOUBLE 
with Bath 


REDUCED RATES 
WwW in 
COFFEE SHOP 
CAFETERIA 
MAIN DINING 
ROOM 


WwW 


GARAGE IN CONNECTION 
Cars called for and delivered to our entrance 
without charge 


Alexandria Hotel Company 
E. C. EPPLEY CHARLES B. HAMILTON 
President Vice-President and Managing Director 


MURRAY WOLLMAN FAY R. SMALLEY 
Operating Manager Executive Assistant Manager 
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mento, was nominated for state director, and 
F. F. Martin, superintendent of schools, Redondo 
Beach, for vice-president. All of these nominees 
were elected. 


The board of directors of the N. E. A. re- 
elected Dr. Joseph Marr Gwinn, superintendent 
of schools, San Francisco, to the board of 
trustees. 


At the business meeting of the Delegate As- 
sembly, Dr. J. Herbert Kelley, secretary of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association, nom- 
inated Dr. Susan M. Dorsey of Los Angeles as 
honorary president. National Education Associ- 
ation has two honorary presidents. Dr. John 
Dewey is one. The other was Dr. Winship, for 
many years an outstanding educator who passed 
away early this year. Superintendent Givens 
seconded the nomination and the election was 
unanimous. This honor to Mrs. Dorsey is one 
that is particularly fitting. N. E. A. is largely 
made up of women members. It is doubtful if 
there has been a woman in education for many 
years who has rendered more outstanding and 
conspicuous service than has been given by our 
friend from Los Angeles. See page 29 of this 
issue. 


Washington, D. C., was selected as the Con- 
vention City for the N. E. A. in 1934. 


The University of Chicago 


New Plan of Home 
Study 


New standards in material and presentation 


LOWER TUITION FEES 


For students seeking degrees or credits and 
persons reading at home for cultural 
improvement or professional advancement. 


General Surveys in Humanities, Social, 
Biological and Physical Sciences 


Also 


Specialized and advanced courses 

in all these Divisions, in Educa- 

tion, Business, Divinity, Social 
Service Administration. 


The Home Study Department 
The University of Chicago 


Ellis Avenue at 58th Street | 





URING the sessions of the convention 

some exceedingly interesting discussions 
were held and outstanding addresses were given, 
Dr. Joseph Rosier, president, is to be congratv- 
lated upon the variety of speakers whom he 
secured. 


-Address by President Givens 


Because of the location of the Delegate As- 
sembly in Chicago and the proximity of the 
Century of Progress Exposition, progress in 
education was really the keynote of the speeches, 
The address by Willard E. Givens, president of 
California Teachers Association, was one of the 
most timely and best. 


Others whose addresses were outstanding 
were Governor Paul McNutt of Indiana; Glenn 
Frank president of the University of Wisconsin; 
Dr. John K. Norton, chairman of the joint-com- 
mittee on the Emergency in Education. 

Dr. Charles H. Judd, dean of the school of 
education, University of Chicago, asked, “Shall 
teachers be silent while crude sportsmanship 
closes the schools?” and answered in a masterly 
manner. He told of the duty of all who are in- 
terested in education. 


Other noteworthy addresses were made by 
Dr. Robert Hutchins, president of University 
of Chicago; Honorable Harold Ickes, Secretary 
of the Department of the Interior; Dr. Walter 
Dill Scott, president of Northwestern Univer- 
sity; and Paul C. Stetson, president of N. E. A. 
Department of Superintendence. 

All who were in attendance were amply repaid 
for their journey from the Pacific Coast to the 
‘Great Lakes Region. 


* * * 


American Education Week 


(See also Page 46) 


HE. observance of the thirteenth annual 
American Education Week, November 6- 
12, will be focused upon the maintenance of free 
and universal education as an American ideal. 


The occasion will find many school doors 
shut. Thousands of young people who have 
been denied the birthright of free education will 
be idle, or roving about the country with the 
vagrant horde of neglected boys and girls that 
is already more than three times the size of our 
standing army. 

In the midst of this failure of the nation’s 
provisions for the welfare of childhood, there 
are raised the voices of insistent demand that 
this breakdown shall not become permanent. 
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Geography and California 


Jenter S. Davis, Van Nuys High School 


F all the states of the Union, California 

pre-eminently has geography. This claim 
is made because of California’s possession of the 
greatest contrasts in the Western Hemisphere. 
Chile has higher elevations, desert, and extreme 
rains, but no areas below sea level. Florida is 
different, but uniform in climate, surface, and 
verdure. 


California is the land of contrasts, sectional 
isolation, and endemic interest. The name of the 
state attaches romantic history to a regional 
geography which adds to the several unit-sec- 
tions parts of other natural areas scarcely less 
interesting. 


It includes the lowest points in North and 
South America, the highest point in the United 
States, glaciers, and the highest official tempera- 
tures, the least rainfall and nearly the heaviest, 
no snow and the most snow of the country, the 
most barren desert and the largest trees, the 
most primitive wilds and the most modern types 
of city development, in short, superlative contrast. 


Therein lies the possibility of a city of more 
than a million overlapping wild mountains, bar- 
ren desert, and vast ocean. 


Few in California or elsewhere realize this 
contrast. California schools sometimes fail to 
teach the geography of this land, most frequently 
known by imperfect or incomplete impressions 
of one locality. Pan-Pacific history has been 
attempted and it is worthy of attention, but 
geography usually disappears from school cur- 
ticula in California with the completion of the 
seventh grade. 


In a section of such geographic contrasts, 
where the population is growing rapidly by 
aggrandizements from many sections, an under- 
standing of the geography is particularly essen- 
tial, not only for an appreciation of one’s sur- 
roundings, but also for commercial and economic 
security, intelligent business foresight, voting, 
and civic development. 


But, in the effort to combine geography, his- 
tory, and community problems, geography has 
disappeared. Why? Not because of any willful 


attempt to submerge it. Not because of any 
denial that geographic knowledge is growing 
more and more important. 


It seems more likely that it has come about 
through a combination of (1) the difficulty in 
properly training geography teachers in num- 


bers sufficient to take care of the needs, (2) a 
spirit of laissez faire too prevalent throughout 
American life, and (3) that idealistic but not 
practical attempt to combine.a highly specialized 
and difficult physical science, geography, with 
social sciences, under teachers usually not specifi- 
cally trained in geography. 


If geography is taught at all in your high 
school who teaches it? Is it someone with a 
university degree in geography? Numerous 
teachers are handling subjects well although 
they do not hold university degrees in them, but 
no such specialized subject of such particularly 
difficult preparation can be well taught without 
much training in the subject. We lack it! 


In spite of some very good university geog- 
raphy the state does not have sufficient facilities 
for training the needed experts in the subject in 
general. Especially is there lack of local point- 
of-view, combined with the scientific attitude. 
The trained scientific geographer, rare as he is, 
usually lacks Western viewpoint, whereas those 
of Western viewpoint lack sufficient conception 
of scientific geography and hence lack balauce 
in dealing with the subject. Individual excep- 
tions to this are so few as to have no bearing 
on the general condition. 


If we did have facilities for producing expert 
geography teachers in sufficient numbers, it is 
doubtful if they would be allowed to function, 
because the public is bewildered and does not 
know its needs. School authorities too often 
resist change for fear of error or because the 
laissez faire plan is easier. In the hands of 
school superintendents is an opportunity to fill 
a need through the subject of geography, espe- 
cially in California. 


A Research Committee is Needed 


There are, of course, other curricular changes 
upon which, including the matter of the use of 
geography, it would be well for a research com- 
mittee to be at work. This committee however 
must not be dominated by a faction, must be 
well-balanced, and free from the ultra-conserva- 
tive policy often so noticeable even in systems 
which pride themselves with progressive vision. 
It should include persons outside the schools 
whose interests touch particularly the matters 
being studied. 


The fact remains that Californians do not 
know their own state as they should, often fail 
to make needed developments, buy land unsuited 
for the intended purpose, and fail to properly 
finance vital projects. So Californians continue 
in many cases ignorant of their state. 
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M. V. Maxwell resigned principalship Adin 
High School; succeeded by O. E. Holdman, 
teacher on faculty. 


W. T. Van Voris, formerly district superin- 
tendent Martinez schools, elected to Burlingame 
High School principalship. 

Forrest V. Routt, formerly city superintendent 
Alhambra schools, elected to Martinez district 
superintendency. 


F. Grant Marsh, principal Burlingame High 
School, was granted leave of absence to study 
for his doctor’s degree. 


I. V. Funderburgh, formerly district superin- 
tendent Kingsbury schools, elected to high 
school principalship, Roseville schools. 


Forrest G. Murdock, formerly principal Fresno 
High School, elected to principal of San Jose 


High School in place of Raymond B. Leland, 
deceased. 


Edwin C. Kratt, vice-principal Fresno High 
School, promoted to principalship. 


Paul C. Bryan, principal Tomales High School, 
elected to Willits High School principalship. 
C. G. Fry resigned Willits principalship to 


accept position San Francisco School Depart- 
ment. 


Clarence Fitzgerald, doing graduate work, 
University of California, elected to Tomales 
High School principalship. 

Dr. Ben R. Crandall, formerly principal of 
California State Polytechnic School, San Luis 
Obispo, has accepted the principalship of Wasco 
High School, succeeding C. C. Hill, retired. 

Edward H. Farr, formerly teacher on faculty, 
elected to Woodland principalship. 

Norman McCollom resigned Chowchilla princi- 
palship to accept principalship at McArthur. Mr. 
Raymond Kendall, principal, resigned. 

Glen H. Moseley resigned Mariposa principal- 
ship to accept Chowchilla. 

H. T. Ashford resigned Dunsmuir principal- 
ship to accept principalship at Mariposa. 

R. T. Wattenburger resigned Ione principal- 
ship to accept Dunsmuir principalship. 

W. E. Mitchell resigned Weaverville princi- 
palship to accept Ione principalship. 

Frank Williams resigned principalship at 
Lower Lake to accept principalship at Weaver- 
ville. 

Arthur Butzbach, vice-principal 
Lake, promoted to principalship. 


at Lower 
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Recent Changes in California School Positions 





NEWS 


A. Rhodes of Gilroy is now principal of 
Cloverdale High School, succeeding L. E. Mc- 
Fadden, resigned. 

Clare Pettit of Dinuba elected to Fowler prin- 
cipalship 

W. H. Spillers, formerly principal Laton High 
School, elected to Central Union High School 
principalship at Fresno. 

C. B. Hayes of Big Creek elected to Laton 
principalship. 

Roy E. Simpson, former principal, Emerson 
Junior High School, Pomona, elected to Gilroy 
city superintendency. 

Bertram A. Betts, teacher in Emerson Junior 
High School, Pomona, elected as principal suc- 
ceeding Mr. Simpson. 

Clarence J. Gfeller promoted to Kelseyville 
principalship. 

W. H. Hudson, formerly principal at Orland, 
resigned to accept Tracy principalship. 

H. O. Williams of King City elected to Orland 
principalship. 

Dr. J. O. McLaughlin of Escalon, resigned to 
accept principalship at Reedley. 

E. B. Gardner, graduate student, University of 
California, elected to principalship at Escalon. 

D. T. Williams, principal Wheatland High 
High School, elected to vice-principal of Taft 
High School. Mr. Carl Bash returned to San 
Francisco School Department. 


Elementary School Principalships 


Charles M. Moore of Lodi elected to princi- 
palship at Almaden. 

E. B. Hodges elected to principalship at Mis- 
sion San Jose. 

John B. Vasconcellos of Mission San Jose 
elected to principalship at Mt. Eden. 

Clarence Clark of Fresno elected to Bryte 
principalship. 

Benjamin H. Gibbon resigned as superintend- 
ent of National City schools, San Diego County, 
to become superintendent of Alhambra City 
schools, succeeding Forrest V. Routt, who re- 
signed and goes to Martinez as district superin- 
tendent of the Martinez elementary and high 
schools. 

Fred M. Tonge, formerly supervising principal 
of National City schools, succeeded Mr. Gibbon. 

Elmer E. Westerhouse, formerly a principal 
of the Arcadia schools, accepted the superintend- 
ency there succeeding Homer F. Aker who 
resigned. 
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R. F. Essert resigned the superintendency of 
Artesia schools to become superintendent of 
Placentia schools in Orange County. 


Glenn A. Riddlebarger, formerly superintend- 
ent of Placentia schools, was elected superintend- 
ent at Artesia succeeding Mr. Essert. 


Guy V. Whaley, former superintendent of 
schools at Pomona and San Diego, was elected 
to the superintendency of Beaumont schools 
succeeding Harold D. Young who had resigned. 


Horace W. Moore resigned the principalship 
of Bishop Union High School, Inyo County, to 
accept appointment on the faculty of Chino 
Union High School. 

Robert H. Blee, formerly principal of Puente 
union high school, Los Angeles County, was 
elected to the principalship of Bishop Union 
High School succeeding Mr. Moore. 

S. Chester McIntosh, formerly vice-principal 
at Puente Union High School, was elected to 
the principalship succeeding Mr. Blee. 


Gladys L. Roberts, teacher in Big Pine Union 
High School, was elected to the principalship of 
the school succeeding R. I. Lovett who had 
resigned. 

George R. McIntire, formerly superintendent 
of Brawley schools in Imperial County, was 
elected to the principalship of Oceanside-Carls- 
bad Union High School, San Diego County, 
succeeding Charles L. Suffield who had resigned. 

George K. Anderson, a former principal in the 
Brawley school system, succeeded Mr. McIntire 
as superintendent there. 

Miles P. Walton, formerly a teacher in Glen- 
dale city schools, was elected to the superin- 
tendency of Manhattan Beach, succeeding C. A. 
Marcy who resigned. 

Rudolph Drewes, formerly a teacher in Ven- 
tura city schools, was elected to the principalship 
of Nordhoff Union High School at Ojai in Ven- 
tura County, succeeding J. L. Polski who had 
resigned. 

Dr. A. Elwood Adams, a graduate student of 
University of Southern California, was elected 
to the superintendency of Rosemead in Los 
Angeles County, succeeding J. B. Potter who 
had resigned. 

Dr. Nicholas Ricciardi, formerly Chief, 
Division of Secondary Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, was elected to the presi- 
dency of San Bernardino Valley Union Junior 
College, succeeding Dr. John G. Griffing who 
had resigned. 

Charles W. Lockwood, formerly a teacher in 
Los Angeles city schools, was elected to the 
superintendency of San Jacinto, succeeding E. 
0. Amundsen who resigned. 
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Dr. Cecil Hardesty, a graduate student of 
University of Southern California, was elected 
to the superintendency of Westminster in Orange 
County, succeeding James M. Monroe who re- 
signed to become Assistant Superintendent of 
Hawthorne schools in Los Angeles County. 

C. E. Keyes, for many years principal of the 
Oakland High School and recently assistant sup- 
erintendent of schools there, has retired from 
that department and is now associated with 
Heald’s Business College in Oakland. He was 
recently made Honorary Life Member of Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association by action of the 
Board of Directors. 

Julian McPhee, Chief of Bureau of Agriculture 
Education, State Department of Education, will 
continue to serve in that capacity and will also 
serve as principal of the California Polytechnic 
School at San Luis Obispo. 

E. E. Brownell, for many years city superin- 
tendent of schools at Gilroy, retired at the close 
of the July term. He is one of the outstanding 
schoolmen of northern California and has a long 
and distinguished career as an educator. Super- 
intendent Brownell for many years served as 
president of the Principals Club of C. T. A. 
Central Coast Section. 

Mrs. Leola Scanlon Smith resigned from the 
principalship of the Park School, San Mateo. 
Her place is filled by L. L. Young, who for the 
past year has been assistant superintendent of 
schools at San Mateo. 

Lynda Yageman, resigned as general supervisor 
of Sonoma County Schools to accept rural sup- 
ervisor position of Contra Costa County. 

Julia Madsen, formerly of Tulare City, super- 
vising principal, has been elected rural super- 
visor, Contra Costa County. 

H. W. Kaar, formerly speech correction 
teacher in various districts throughout Contra 
Costa, has been elected rural supervisor, Contra 
Costa County. 

(Please turn to Page 58) 


Hotel Whitcomb 


(At Civic Center) 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Single room with bath $2.50; $3.00; $3.50 


Double room with bath 
Two rooms, bath between, 4 persons $7.00; $8.00 
Dining Room—Coffee Tavern 


Garage under same roof 
WOODS-DRURY CO., Operators 
Also operating 
WILLIAM TAYLOR HOTEL, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Put Our Free Posters to 
Work for Peace 


Readers of this Medium May Have Them Gratis 


OU Teachers and Educators wield a mighty power. You can 

reshape the course of history. You can leave an indelible 

stamp upon impressionable minds. We urge you to realize 
your responsibility. We beg you to do your part in building a nobler, 
saner civilization. Speak out for Peace !—and let the children know 
the truth about war. War means driving a bayonet through the 
bowels of a man you never saw before. War is savagery—brutality 
—insanity. We must crush war or war will crush us. 


Our posters carry a simple message—grasped at a glance. The child 
mind can comprehend them. We have 10 designs in full color, 
ranging from 12” x 18” to 24” x 36”. Send for them. We have 
always sold them at from 5 to 20c each. But we’re proffering them 
to you without charge. Please send 10c in stamps, for postage and 
packing. Our free folder depicts the set. 


In addition we have postcard reproductions in color for a cent 
apiece, and reprints of Bruce Barton’s famous article “‘Let’s Adver- 
tise this Hell’’! for 10 cents each; lower prices in quantities. 


Finally we proffer our Peace seals at $5 per M. The children can 
sell them at Ic and with the proceeds purchase more peace material. 
This activity will help to confirm them in the attitude you seek to 
develop. 


Write today. Do your part in leading the race out of savagery and 
brutality to new heights of civilization. 


World Peaceways 


Hotel Roosevelt 
New York City 
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NRA Code for Schools 


Tentative Draft for a Code to be Submitted by State or Local School 
Boards to the National Recovery Administration Concerning the Participation of 
the Public Schools in the Program for Industrial Recovery. 


approximately one million employees, serving 30 million children, youths and 

adults; outranking in the number of its employees all except four of the major 
industries of the country; having more employees than the automobile, electric, and oil 
industries combined; cannot be ignored in any program of economic recovery; 


WW corres public education, as one of the Nation’s major enterprises, involving 





And whereas the operation of the program of national recovery, involving as it does 


the abolition or extensive reduction of child labor, will place upon the public schools 
additional responsibilities; 


And whereas co-operation, fair dealing, spread of employment and higher wages to 
keep pace with higher prices, are principles of recovery which apply to the policies of 
public bodies just as well as to private industry and business; 


Be it resolved by the board of education of the school district (or state) of 
(or by the board of control of the University of ) that this board volun- 
tarily accepts the provisions of the President’s Re-employment Agreement issued from 


the White House on July 27, 1933, insofar as these provisions can be applied to public 
school systems. 


Be it further resolved: 


I That the purchasing agents of the board are directed to secure as far as possible, 
all supplies and equipment from the merchants and manufacturers enrolled in the 
National Recovery Administration. 

II That if any teacher or other employee of this board is now receiving a wage 
below the minima fixed by the President’s Re-employment Agreement, such wage is 
hereby increased to meet the provisions of the Agreement. 

III That reductions (if any) in salaries as a result of adverse economic conditions 
are regarded by this board as temporary expedients. The salary schedule for the em- 
ployees of the board which prevailed before reductions were made is hereby restored. 
If funds are not now available to restore this schedule, it is hereby re-affirmed in prin- 
ciple and the responsibile school officer is requested to submit to the board plans for 
returning to the earlier salary schedule at the first practical moment. 

This step is taken in order that the public education service may continue to secure 
a satisfactory type of employee. 

IV Additions to the present staff, as required for the efficient operation of the 
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schools, shall be made at points recommended by the responsible school officer and 


approved by the board. 


This step is taken in order to increase employment among the many qualified but 
unemployed workers in the professions and trades represented by school employees and 


to improve the educational service. 


V. That in order to lessen the grave evils of idleness and unemployment among 
youths and adults, the educational institutions under this board are urged and directed 
to make their facilities fully available for the further education of all youths and adults 


who can profit by such opportunities. 


VI That the educational agencies under this board shall make appropriate pro- 
visions for instruction in the meaning of the National Industrial Recovery Act and the 
work of the National Recovery Administration, so that pupils and students may con- 


tribute to the work of economic recovery. 


In adopting these resolutions, the board is attempting to do its part in meeting the call 
of the President of the United States for “a nation-wide plan to raise wages, create em- 
ployment and thus increase purchasing power and restore business.” 


NR re ee eee 


= ES President of the Board 


Secretary 


Boards of Education adopting the above resolutions in whole or in part 
are requested to notify the National Recovery Administration in order that 
adequate recognition of this public service may be extended. 





The Schools are in Danger 


“Schools Come First, Their Well-Being is the 
Foundation of the Nation,” is the title of a splen- 
did editorial recently appearing in San Francisco 
Call-Bulletin. It concludes: 


UR California school system, of which 

we are so proud, is in danger of destruc- 
tion through faulty equipment and overworking 
of teachers. 


“Schools are the most important thing in the 
country. 


“To neglect them is to neglect the country and 
to endanger its future—since in five or ten or 
fifteen years the uneducated children of today 
will vote. 


“The government should heed this appeal. 

“It is attempting to build up the Republic again 
from the ruins of the last few years. 

“Such building will avail nothing if attention 
is not first given to the schools, for the 


SCHOOLS ARE THE FOUNDATION 
STONES OF THE REPUBLIC.” 


Our Work This Year 


The Oakland Public Schools Superintendent's 
Bulletin, in its initial number for this school year, 
carries a notable statement by Superintendent 
Givens entitled, “Our Work This Year.” The 
following excerpts can be applied to any Califor- 
nia community : 


E can all, working together, make this 

an outstanding year for the children if 
each of us keeps in mind that as an individual 
he does his most effective work for others when 
he is growing and developing both professionally 
and personally, and that he does his best work 
when he constantly keeps in mind that each child 
in our school system, is entitled to the best 
school environment which we can create and to 
the best instruction which we can give. 

“As individuals, we must remember that we 
are passing through critical times and make it 
part of our everyday business to see that our 
patrons—the parents of the school children—are 
informed concerning what we are doing and 
pleased with our, endeavors in behalf of their 
children.” 
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National Conference on Financing of Education 


WIiarp E., Givens, President, 


URING the first two weeks of 
D August a National Conference on 

the Financing of Education was 
called at Columbia University in New 
York City under the auspices of the Joint 
Commission on the Emergency in Edu- 
cation, created during the past year by 
the Department of Superintendence and 
the National Education Association. 

Dr. John K. Norton, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity and Chairman of the Joint Com- 
mission on the Emergency in Education, 
called together twenty-five educators 
from various parts of the United States 
to participate in this two weeks’ confer- 
ence, which was called to assist the Joint 
Commission in the preparation of a brief 
and authoritative statement of the essen- 
tial procedures needed in the financing of 
a modern school system. 

The opportunity and the responsibility 
of representing the interests of public 
education on the western coast of the 
United States was placed upon N. D. 
Showalter, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction for the State of Wash- 
ington, and myself as President of the 
California Teachers Association. I am 
glad to be able to bring to you a report 
of the findings of this National Confer- 
ence, which, believing that the financing 
of the public schools is a matter of vital 
public concern basic to the present and 
future welfare of our democracy, offers 
the following essentials of a modern 
school finance program for serious con- 
sideration. 

Public funds to provide every child and 


California Teachers Association 


youth a complete educational opportunity 
from early childhood to the age at which 
employment is possible and socially desir- 
able. This right to be preserved regard- 
less of residence, race, or economic status, 
and to constitute an inalienable claim on 
the resources of local, state, and national 
governments. 


Educational opportunities at public ex- 
pense for every adult whenever such op- 
portunities are required in the best inter- 
ests of the public. 


For the adequate support of all govern- 
mental activities, including the schools, a 
stable, varied, and flexible tax system pro- 
viding for a just and universal sharing of 
the cost of government by all members of 
the community. 


Accurate, intelligible, and frequent re- 
ports to the taxpayers and the public on 
the management of the school money so 
that complete understanding and con- 
structive attitudes with respect to school 
taxes and services may prevail. 


In every school system a Board of Edu- 
cation responsive to the will of the whole 
people and free to adopt and carry out 
truly efficient and economical financial 
policies for the public schools. 


Local Units of Administration 


In every community trained educational 
leadership and other services secured 
through a local unit of school administra- 
tion large enough to make such services 
financially possible and desirable. 

For every school district the right to 
offer its children an education superior to 
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state minimum standards and to seek and 
develop new methods intended to improve 
the work of the schools. 

For every school unit which cannot 
maintain an acceptable program on a fair 
local tax, state support to make up the 
deficiency. Additional state support for 
an acceptable school program as needed 
to allow for the reduction of local prop- 
erty taxes. 

Competent leadership in every state 
department of education so that reason- 
able minimum financial standards may be 
established and educational progress en- 
couraged throughout the state. 

In every state, a long-time financial 
plan for public education, comprehensive 
in scope, based on experienced judgment 
and objective data, co-operatively devel- 
oped, continually subject to review and 


Jessie Gray: N. 


ESSIE GRAY, newly elected president of 
J: National Education Association, is a 

classroom teacher in the fifth grade of the 
Thaddeus Stevens Practical School, a division of 
the Philadelphia Normal Training Department. 
Born in London, Miss Gray came to America 
with her parents in her youth. The family selected 
Frankford, Pennsylvania, for a home and has re- 
mained there ever since. Miss Gray received 
her education in the public schools of Phila- 
delphia and the Philadelphia Normal School. 

Miss; Gray has a charming personality and a 
keen insight into teaching problems. She is a 
well known platform speaker. Her hobbies in- 
clude mountain climbing. She gained member- 
ship in the Rocky Mountain Alpine Club by 
climbing five mountains more than 10,000 feet 
high. 

Miss Gray has been long recognized as a 
leader iin Pennsylvania. She has served as presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Teachers Association 
and of the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation. She was the only woman elected in 80 
years to the latter position. ° 

She has been active for a number of years in 
securing legislation in Pennsylvania favorable 
to schools. She is a member of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association Legislative Com- 
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revision, and reflecting faithfully the 
broad educational policy of the people. 

For every child deprived of education 
by emergency conditions beyond the con- 
trol of his own community and state 
immediate restoration of these rights 
through assistance from the federal gov- 
ernment to the state or community con- 
cerned. 


To protect the nation’s interests in se- 
curing an educated citizenship through an 


effective and flexible public school system, 
federal support for schools in the several 


states without federal control over state 
or local educational policies. 

Serious consideration should be given 
by all interested in public education to 
these fundamental recommendations if 
America is to recover prosperity and con- 
tinue as a truly democratic nation. 


E. A. President 


mittee and vice-president of the Women’s Legis- 
lative Council of Pennsylvania, representing 
200,000 organized women. She has been fre- 
quently a member of delegations to the State 
Legislature on matters relating to the welfare 
of the teaching profession. 

Five times she has been delegate to the Rep- 
resentative Assembly of the National Education 
Association, and has three times been appointed 
delegate to the World Federation of Education 
Associations. 

The advancement of the economic and social 
condition of the teacher has always been of 
great interest to Miss Gray. She has been a 
member of the Tenure Committee of the Na- 
tional Education Association for five years, and 
serves on the Teacher Retirement Committee. 
She is. chairman of the Committee on Manage- 
ment of the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial, Pennsyl- 
vania teachers home, and directs the Louise 
Haeseler Memorial Fund, a fraternal endowment 
to help disabled teachers. This was established 
during her presidency of the Philadelphia Teach- 
ers Association. 

As a classroom teacher, Miss Gray appro- 
priately represents the great body of educators 
upon whom the ‘teaching burdens fall most 
heavily. 
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California Legislature 1933 


Roy W. Coup 


HE 1933 session of the California Leg- 

islature met and, after months of delib- 

eration, completed its labors. Few 
changes were made in California school law. 
Measures introduced which directly concerned 
schools were 10 Senate constitutional amend- 
ments, 16 Assembly constitutional amendments, 
2 Assembly concurrent resolutions, 127 Senate 
bills and 158 Assembly bills, making a total of 
311. ; 


Many duplicate bills were introduced in the 
two houses, because of a desire on the part of 
those who presented them to have them hurried 
through either the Senate or Assembly so that 
they might be signed and become law as quickly 
as possible. 

Only one of the constitutional amendments 
affecting education was enacted into law. It was 
favorable. Senate Constitutional Amendment 30 
passed the Legislature, was adopted by the peo- 
ple and is now in effect. Through its provisions 
the mandatory county school taxes have been 
assumed by the state. This proposal should ma- 
terially help the schools. Delinquent taxes will 
not cause any reduction in the county school 
funds because of the fact that the county fund 
has been assumed by the state. 


Serra Memorial Year 


The two Assembly concurrent resolutions, one 
setting apart Serra Day, the other specifying 
that a Serra Memorial Year be observed, were 
passed and signed. 


Thirty-nine of the Senate bills and 37 of the 
Assembly bills were finally enacted and became 
law. With the exception of the measures which 
did away with the superintendents and high 
school principals conventions, the one which 
raised the age of admission to kindergartens, and 
A. B. 2442 which sets up a new method of ap- 
portionment of school funds, few of the acts 
were of very great concern to the teachers or 
administrators of the state. 


Had Senators Breed or Ingels been success- 
ful in passing their proposed amendments for 
reducing state and county school apportion- 
ments, or had Senate Constitutional Amend- 
ment 20 (which was introduced by Senators 
McColl, Williams, Edwards, Tickle, Stow, Riley, 


Wagy, King, Mixter, Pierovich, Perry, and Sea- 
well). passed, a different story might have been 
recorded. Senate Constitutional Amendment 20 
sought to reduce both the state and county 
school funds. 


Had any of the above amendments passed 
and had they been approved by the people, the 
amounts which the State of California would 
apportion to the schools would have been greatly 
decreased. The common taxpayers in the various 
districts would have been compelled to give 
greatly increased amounts in order to make up 
the difference. 


The taxpayers of California should be exceed- 
ingly thankful that California Teachers Associa- 
tion opposed these measures and kept them from 
being presented to the people. It is probable 
that had they been presented the interests that 
favor tax reductions could have exerted enough 
influence to have forced their passage at the 
polls. 


At least the fight that would have been waged 
in the election would have been such that our 
energies of necessity would have been directed 
to that aim and a hard-fought campaign would 
have been necessary. 


The proposal to take from school boards the 
right of budgeting their own monies was de- 
feated. We have a right to expect new attacks 
covering this procedure at the next session of 
the Legislature. The proponents of the idea 
have already stated their intention of continuing 
their fight as they are determined to control 
reductions in school taxes. 


Units of School Administration 


The same organization will probably carry on 
a campaign for different units of administration. 
They care little about school units. They are 
determined, however, that the number of boards 
of education shall be reduced. The safeguarding 
of California schools was materially helped be- 
cause of the large number of school trustees 
who valiantly demanded that their rights 
should be preserved. While it may be desirable 
that there be a different unit of school adminis- 
tration, the question is open to serious debate 
as to whether or not a largely decreased number 
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of elected school officials is a desirable proposi- 
tion’in California. 


ALIFORNIA Teachers Association co-op- 
C erated during the entire session in every 
respect with the State Department of Education. 
Thanks must be given by the teachers of Cali- 
fornia to the State Congress of ‘Parents and 
Teachers, to the American Legion, to the League 
of Women Voters and the Business and- Pro- 
fessional Women and other allied organizations 
for the splendid assistance they gave in defeat- 
ing bad legislation. 


There were other organizations represented at 
times at Sacramento and active concerning 
school proposals; nevertheless, members of the 
Legislature looked to our Association as the 
recognized agency through which information 
should be secured concerning the various pro- 
posals. 


There never has been a session of the Cali- 
fornia Legislature when greater effort was made 
to break down the public school system of the 
state. There never has been a time when the 
need for a strong state teacher organization was 
demonstrated more than during this session of 
the Legislature. 


Bills Which Became Law 


The numbers of the bills which became law 
are as follows: 


S.B. 54 S.B. 276 S.B. 773 
76 341 812 615 
133 357 814 675 
233 361 883 678 
234 372 884 699 
235 381 1048 803 
236 435 1109 805 
237 439 1118 810 
239 526 1167 812 
240 566 A.B. 337 832 
241 666 356 838 
242 742 491 912 
243 744 566 931 
244 745 567 942 
250 757 568 953 


A.B. 606 A.B. 1078 
1079 
1080 
1127 
1142 
1368 
1469 
1533 
1747 
1804 
1851 
1871 
2249 
2345 
2442 


An International Library 


The Science Press, Lancaster, Pa., announces 
that it is distributor for the International Non- 
aristotelian Library. The initial volume, “Science 
and Sanity,” by Alfred Korzybski, has already 
attracted wide attention. 


This new international library is a non-com- 
mercial, scientific venture. The interest and help 
of scientists, teachers, and such persons who are 
interested in the advancement of science, and 
in the improvement of social conditions, will be 
greatly appreciated. 


EDUCATIONAL 


NEWS 


Absence of Teachers 


HE Board of Education of Berkeley (Dr. 

Lewis W. Smith, Superintendent) recently 
adopted rules relating to the absence of teachers. 
This set of rules is so clear and concise that it 
may be of service to other California communi- 
ties. With this thought it is here reproduced: 


Be it resolved, that the following rules govern- 
ing absence of teachers be adopted: 


1. That the teacher absent from duty on ac- 
count of personal illness be allowed a maximum 
of ten days absence without deduction of salary. 


2. That three days absence be allowed for the 
death of a relative of the first degree as set forth 
in the “Salary Schedule.” 


3. That in case of unavoidable absence on 
account of the death of other persons, from one 
to three days may be allowed at the discretion of 
the Superintendent as set forth in the “Salary 
Schedule.” 

4a. That when absent on account of personal 
illness for a period not exceeding five months, 
the regular teacher be paid the difference be- 
tween her salary and that of the substitute, in 
accordance with the above rates and in accord- 
ance with Section 5.750 of the School Code re- 
lating to “absence of teachers on account of per- 
sonal illness.” 

4b. That the first ten days absence on account 
of personal illness for which no deduction will 
be made, shall be included in computing the five 
months’ period; therefore, the teacher will re- 
ceive the difference between her salary and that 
of the substitute for a period not to exceed 
ninety days and full compensation for the first 
ten days. 

And be it further resolved, that salaries of cer- 
tificated teachers be paid in accordance with 
Section 5.744 of the School Code and also in 
accordance with an opinion rendered by the 
Attorney General, that salaries be computed on 
the basis of the actual number of days school is 
in session including the three days of institute, 
instead of 200 days as heretofore, in accordance 
with the school calendar adopted by the Board 
at its meeting of May 17, 1933, and also in 
accordance with the calendar to be adopted by 
the Board each succeeding year; further, that 
salaries be paid in twelve equal monthly install- 


ments. 
* * * 

American Council Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, 703 Market Street, San Francisco, has 
published a bulletin of 28 pages entitled “Your 
Pacific Community,” by Carl L. Alsberg, E. F. 
Penrose and Theodore J. Kreps of Stanford 
University. 
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Education for American Democracy 


An address delivered at a California congress of workers and farmers, at 
Sacramento, July 22, 1933, by Elmer H. Staffelbach, Director of Research, 
California Teachers Association. 


Ladies and gentlemen of this congress: 


and farmers were it not for the fact that I was brought up on a farm, and that I feel 
I can still qualify for the title of worker. When I was ten years of age it was my duty 
to milk ten cows twice a day. That was in the days before the fashion of plush-upholstered 
milking stools, and when pearl-handled milking-machines were unknown. Let me add 
that it was in the days when a distinction between a farmer and a worker was inappropriate. 


I do not come to you as a delegate from any organized body. I am here at the 
invitation of your convener, Mr. Wilson, to talk to you about public education. In this 
connection I shall speak.to you as a citizen of California and of our republic. 


I have assumed it to be my function here today to give you plain statements about 
public education. In general my talk will deal with what I consider to be the part public 
education should play in the affairs of our state and nation, and particularly the part 
which it seems to me public education must contribute to the great, forward-looking pro- 
gram of social reform and improvement which this congress, and similar congresses over 
the nation, are attempting to put into action. 


In the brief time allotted to me I shall attempt to establish in the collective mind 
of this congress the indomitable conviction that public education is an absolutely essential 
part of any hope the common people may have for redress of their present grievances, or 
for permanent social, political, and economic reforms based upon principles of justice and 
equality. I shall try to establish the following facts: 


] be even more timid than I am about addressing a large group of workers 


1. That the American public school was established by the American people as a 
fundamental necessity to their democratic plans of government. 


2. That the failure of the American people to build a democratic society based upon 
principles of justice and equality has been due to the unbridled individualism in our 
economic life. 


3. That today the American people stand at a cross-road, where they face the 
choice of a return to social principles of democratic justice and equality, or a reversion 
to governmental and social despotism in the form of fascism. 


4. That the only hope for the great masses of the common people lies in the realiza- 
tion of a new vision of education, designed to fit the common citizen for full participation 
in the support and enjoyment of a truly just and truly great American civilization. 


5. That the forces which in the past have prevented the realization of a democratic 
American society are still at work; that these selfish, near-sighted and reactionary 
forces are exerting the power of their wealth and influence to discredit, and if possible, 
to destroy the public school. 


UT of the distress and suffering of the past few years the conviction is slowly being 

fixed in the minds of the common citizens of this country that present conditions 
demand extraordinary thought, and possibly extraordinary action. It has been a char- 
acteristic of the common people throughout all the ages, in all times and lands, to 
cherish their institutions, to suffer in silence, and to keep faith with their leaders even 
after their leaders have lost all thought of their obligations to the people themselves. 
It is typical of the common people, however, that they can be aroused to action. The 
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pages of history show that once in a while a generation of the common people express 
themselves emphatically on matters of vital human importance. 


The American nation was founded by just such a generation. The Revolutionary 
War was more than a struggle to win political independence for thirteen little colonies. 
It was in many respects the most significant human conflict since the fall of the Roman 
Empire. It was fought in defense of a new theory of political and social justice applied 
on the basis of equal rights for all mankind. 


Founders of Our Government Speak 


The men who first enunciated the principle of democratic equality on this continent 
were not blind to the social and political significance of their declaration. They saw 
that the social and political theory underlying the American Revolution when carried 
to its logical conclusion meant that the people of the nation should govern themselves. 
They also recognized that a program of universal free education was an absolute neces- 
sity if the people were to govern themselves safely and well. 


Washington in his Farewell Address to the American people said, “Promote then, 
as an object of primary importance, institutions for the general diffusion of knowledge. 
In proportion as the structure of a government gives force to public opinion, it is essential 
that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


Jefferson wrote as follows: “If a nation expects to be ignorant and free in a state 
of civilization it expects what never was and never will be. ... There is no safe deposit 


for the functions of government, but with the people themselves; nor can they be safe 
with them without information.” 


And James Madison declared, “A popular government without popular information 
or the means of acquiring it is but the prologue to a farce or a tragedy, or perhaps, both. 
Knowledge will forever govern ignorance; and a people who mean to be their own 
governors must arm themselves with the power knowledge gives.” 


I know it is no longer popular to speak of democracy. Democracy has been too 
often travestied to be very popular as a word. Ridicule has been heaped upon it. But 
let me tell you there is no more important word in the dictionaries than this word 
democracy. It took two centuries of conflict to win religious democracy. Political 
democracy was won only after generations of conflict in which the common citizens 
poured out their blood in bucketfuls. Throughout all human history the good blood of 
the common people has had to atone for the poor brains of their leaders. Today the 


common people face the problem of working out their economic welfare in terms of the 
justice of democracy. 


P-r4NHE American public school developed under the theory of democratic equality, 
nurtured by a people who desired to learn to govern themselves wisely and well— 


a people whose sincerest purpose was to achieve a national destiny founded on social 
justice and equality. 


That such a destiny has not yet been achieved has been due to developments within 
our national life which were unforeseen by the founders of our government. The chief 
cause of this failure has been an unbridled competitive individualism which has given 
rise to economic injustices that have, in a large measure, rendered efforts in the direction 
of social justice meaningless and futile. 


Throughout the past century competitive individualism has prevailed in everything. 
It has become the dominant note in American life. The “gold fever” has become a 
national malady, and is now being mistaken for the normal social temperature. If we 
had not gone so far to extremes, we would be able to see that what each individual wants 
is economic security. This want is fundamental. Basic even to the extreme endeavors 
under a system of competitive individualism is the individual’s desire for economic security. 
The farmer dreams of an unmortgaged farm and chattels, and money in the bank; the 
laborer longs for a home, permanent employment and a certain amount of saving; the 


business man has a similar vision, and because he identifies his business with himself, 
he desires to make that secure as well. 
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But in this competitive struggle for security there can be no security. Security is 
not to be had by competitive methods. The present economic debacle in which we find 
ourselves should make this clear. The farmer has lost his farm; the laborer has lost 


his job; and the business man has seen his business swallowed up despite his efforts to 
save it. 


Today millions of citizens of all levels of ability and training are without work. A 
third of the nation is on short rations, and millions are existing under conditions of 
semi-starvation. Citizens stand in bread lines, and their families lose their self-respect 
by being pauperized under the reluctant dribble of charity. Other more fortunate citizens 
are harassed by fears and the sense of economic insecurity. Discontent and unhappiness 
are everywhere. Crime is on the increase, and the morale of the nation is breaking. 


The Nation at the Crossroads 


Today the common people of America are being rudely awakened under the lash 
of economic and social necessity to the fact that liberty, justice, and democratic equality 
are not to be won once and for all. Once again a generation of American citizens 


faces the necessity of examining itself and its institutions critically. They are as yet by 
no means fully aware of this necessity. 


The great masses of our people see little else to do in their present distress than to 
await hopefully the solution which they trust their economic and political leaders 
to find to the present difficulties. Reforms, we are told, are on the way. Most of us are 
inclined to ask what is to be the nature of these reforms? A more important question 
faces the American people. How shall these reforms be brought about? 


A European program of reform has been attempted through a resort to fascism, 
as in Italy and Germany. The present tendency in this country seems to be in the same 
direction. The President has been given wide powers by Congress. However, traditions, 
both political and social, in the United States, are different from those in continental 
Europe. Here fascism as a political expedient should, and probably would, be received 
differently than in either Italy or Germany. 


It needs hardly to be pointed out that fascism, no matter what the cause or occasion 
for it, does not conform to the principles of democracy in any sense of the word, but 
represents a throw-back toward autocracy. Whether the American people, after a cen- 
tury and a half of democratic development, will for the sake of any economic reforms 


which may be offered consent to a retrograde political and social movement toward 
despotism, be it ever so benevolent, remains to be seen. 


It seems that in the face of present economic difficulties the American public will 
have to make a decision between control by the people and control through fascism. 
The way of fascism and despotism would be the easy way, at least for the present. 
Ultimately it would lead inevitably to social ills which could find remedy only through 


a renewal of the ancient struggle for democratic equality. There is no final solution 
in fascism. 


N the other hand, if the American people stand firmly on the principles of demo- 

cratic equality, rejecting fascism, they choose the harder way, but the way that 
eventually will lead to a better social life and a truer civilization and culture. The 
strength and safety of a democratic society resides in the virtues and character of its 
citizen. Human character is not easy to build, and it never happens by accident. 


In a democratic society there is no substitute for education. The social justice and 
equality possible through a people’s government can be achieved only by means of a 
never-ending program of educational effort expended in the preparation and fitting of 
each generation of citizens for complete participation in the support and enjoyment of 
the civilization established and maintained by such a democratic society. 

This, then, is the choice we face: Democracy or fascism? The way of democracy 
is the way of education. If the American people reaffirm their faith in themselves to work 
out their destiny on the principles of justice and equality for all without resort to fascism 
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or any other despotic centralization of political power, they cannot afford to see their 
schools sacrificed. Fascism would be a different thing. Under fascism you don’t have to 
think, you only have to obey. Under democracy the rallying point for social reform and 
social improvement will always have to be public education. 


Present Threat to the Schools 


The prevailing system of competitive individualism in our economic life has led to 
the centralization of a very large proportion of our social wealth in the hands of a 
relatively few individuals and groups of individuals. In this fact there is a constant 
threat to basic American humanitarian ideals and principles, and to the program of 
social improvement which, through many decades, the American people have been 
attempting to promote for the realization of such ideals and purposes. 


Many of these individuals and groups with large vested interests have in an organized 
way set themselves in opposition to all public activities designed for the furtherance of 
human welfare and the promotion of social improvement. They frown upon old-age 
pensions, hospitalization of the sick and helpless, and the alleviation of human suffering 
and want at public expense. And because the costs of public education constitute a 
large portion of the public budget, they. have singled out the public school as a special 
object of their attack. 


Most of these individuals owe their positions of wealth and power and influence 
to the start they got in the public schools, but the profit motive has been so ingrained 
in. their characters that the desire for personal gain obscures every thought of the 
social welfare. 


Their attack upon the schools is organized throughout the Union, and it is going 
on in every state. Here in California these sinister influences, in various forms and 
disguises, are at work in every county, in every city, and in almost every town and school 
district, trying to discredit the public schools, and to undermine the faith which the 
common people have in the one institution that really belongs to the common people. 


It has long been the practice of wealth and privilege to deceive the common people 
as to the causes of their miseries, and to find a “scape-goat” when the going gets hard. 
Today the much-advertised cause of high taxes and public misery is the public school. 
The schools are pictured as tax-eating monstrosities, that refuse to reduce their expen- 
ditures, their courses of study overgrown with useless “fads and frills.” Teachers are 
represented as an organized body of self-seekers bent only on selfish gain. 

False as these statements are, they get the ear of many honest but easily deluded 
citizens. Official figures show that the schools have been more responsive to the public 
demand for reductions than any other form of public enterprise. 

Reductions in taxes for schools began a year earlier, and have on the average been 
from two to three times as heavy as tax reductions for other public purposes. 


S for the selfishness of school teachers as a group, you all know better. Last February 

in one county of the state it seemed necessary to close 26 schools because there 

was no money to pay the teachers. Twenty-five of those schools remained open because 

the teachers volunteered to teach without pay, rather than see the children denied the 
privilege of an education. 


The teachers of California have paid out of their own pockets hundreds of thousands 
of dollars to help feed and clothe school children whose parents were unable to do it. 
The depression to some people means only something to read about in the newspapers. 
To the teachers of our public schools it means the daily facing of children who come to 
school poorly clothed and hungry, children who faint in the classrooms from hunger 
because they and their parents are too proud to ask for aid. 

School teachers do not as a rule boast about this work, and they don’t make the 
child prove that his father is out of work, or that he has resided in the district a full 
year. The school teachers of California are, above everything else, determined that 
every California child shall have a fair deal to the extent of an education at public 
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expense. Of course there is a depression. But neither the schools nor the children of 
the state brought on the depression. 


The teaching body of the state is determined that the children of California shall 
not have their rights abolished because the grown-up members of society don’t know 
how to conduct their affairs with intelligence and justice. 


Because of this stand they have taken in behalf of the children, teachers have been 
lied about by the enemies of public education who hope to get at the schools through 
the teachers. But the charge of selfishness against teachers is going a bit too far. 


Teachers receive, in proportion to their training, less economic reward than any other 
type of worker. I hope I do not need to argue with you upon the point that teachers are 
workers. Under our present competitive system teachers must be paid far better salaries 
than some of them are now being paid, if we can hope to keep our teaching profession at 
a level of personal fitness and professional advancement consistent with social needs. 


Excessive Salaries Paid Utility Officials 


Many of the very individuals who, personally or through the agency of their hired 
propagandists, lead the outcry about reducing teachers’ salaries, are being paid salaries 
from five to fifty times as much as the average California teacher. 


In 1924 one of the largest gas and electric companies in California had less than 
fifty employees who received more than ten thousand dollars a year. By 1928 the num- 
ber of ten-thousand-dollars-a-year employees had been increased to over sixty, and in 
1932 this number had grown to ninety-nine. 


The president of that organization in 1928 received fifty thousand dollars a year. 
In 1932, the salary of the president of the same gas and electric company was seventy- 
five thousand dollars. Sheridan Downey has pointed out, in his book Onward America, 
that there are in the United States 800 men whose combined incomes are greater than 
the total incomes of 800 thousand American school teachers. 


These individuals will tell you that their salaries do not come out of the public 
purse, as do the salaries of school teachers. If they believe this, then they are not as 
smart as they are supposed to be. But they probably know better. 


When I go to the office of the gas and electric company to pay my bill, I pay for 
something I have to have, and which I cannot get elsewhere because they have a 
monopoly on their kind of service. I also pay rates for gas and electricity which are 
fixed by a state commission. Thus my bill for gas and electricity is as truly a tax as if 
I paid it to the county tax collector, instead of to the gas and electric company. 

The president of the gas and electric company just mentioned, in 1932, received more 
than 6 times as much salary as the highest paid school superintendent in the state, 15 
times as much as the state superintendent of public instruction, and nearly 50 times 
as much as the average elementary school teacher in this state. 

I do not wish to make a special case of the gas and electric companies. Other private 
large-scale enterprises are similar. And you and I and the other people who use their 
services are expected to pay our bills, with no right to question their salaries and profits. 
At the same time we are told that school teachers’ salaries must be reduced. 


HAT these selfish interests really want of course is to discredit the public schools. 

They are not content with the things they have already done to the common 

citizen: things which in themselves are almost beyond belief. They have deprived 

him of his right to labor and to earn; they have in many cases taken his life’s savings 

in this tragedy of economic errors they have staged; they have reduced him and his family 

to want. And now they are attempting to take away from him and his children the 
tight to a free education. 

The demands of these interests are made in the name of economy. In many cases 

the individuals most interested do not appear in person in this economy movement. 

They are represented by henchmen, by public officials who feel called upon to explain 


(Please turn to Page 52) 
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Charles C. Hughes of Sacramento 


Georce C. JENSEN, Sacramento 


Recently the Sacramento Union published a glowing tribute to Charles C. Hughes. The 
following account, by Mr. Jensen, covers more comprehensively the life story of a represen- 


tative California schoolman. 


Mr. Jensen was formerly C. T. A. Director of Research and is now principal of 
Sacramento High School and Assistant Superintendent for Secondary Schools. 


E settled down with his folk in Redwood 
H City in the year 1876. Before that he 

had met his first schoolmam in the 
rural sections of Kentucky and Ohio. He finished 
his elementary education in Redwood City and 
at the age of eighteen came forth with both a 
grammar school diploma and a certificate to 
teach. 

Those were the days when teachers were born 
and not made; at least very little was done for 
them by way of training. They were just shoved 
in. If they swam that was all right; if they didn’t 
that was all right too. So Mr. Hughes was 
shoved in. He swam, and has been swimming 
ever since. 

With his diploma safely tucked away, this 
boy in his teens set sail one foggy afternoon 


from San Francisco, headed for San Luis Obispo 
County and his first school. There were no trains 
in those days down the coast farther than Paso 


Robles, so the steamer was the best bet. 
landing was made in due season. 

The next stage of the journey was undertaken 
in a lumbering wagon which eventually let him 
down joltingly in the yard of a one room county 
school which really had no yard. This was the 
Josephine District School. All went well, of 
course, but Mr. Hughes has never forgotten the 
steamer or the lumbering wagon. At the end 
of the year, to avoid both, he walked across the 
mountain to Paso Robles, the southern terminal 
of the coast railway line. 


The 


New Fields to Master 


Back in San Francisco again he did some 
private tutoring for awhile and attended a busi- 
ness college. You see, in those days, a separate 
examination for a teacher’s certificate had to be 
taken in each county where the applicant sought 
a position. It behooved any young candidate 
then to remain in training. 

From the business college Mr. Hughes went 
to the Boys’ High School in San Francisco where 
he took the last two years of a three-year high 
school in one year. That is, he skipped the first 
year entirely, and squeezed the last two years 


into one. He was then ready to seek new fields 
for mastery. 


In 1890 he took a short sojourn into the far 
country of Fresno, where he taught in a country 
district school. Later he returned to San Fran- 
cisco where for a spell he was instructor in the 
Golden Gate Academy. 


Then one of the greatest events of educational 
importance in the West occurred. In the year 
1891 Stanford University opened and Mr. Hughes 
entered as a student with the first class. He 
was present, both at the dedication of the insti- 
tution and at the laying of the corner-stone. For 
four years he remained studying, primarily in 
the departments of law and sociology. In those 
days the department of education was for the 
most part beyond the hills. 


In 1895 he went to Mill Valley to teach the 
grammar school and from there to the City of 
Alameda to become a grammar school principal. 
In 1899 he was elected superintendent of schools 
in Alameda for a five-year term. 


Then, as has been true of many another good 
school-man, he received an offer from the busi- 
ness world. In 1905 he became associated with 
the American Book Company with which con- 
cern he remained for five years. 


Once again, as has also happened to many a 
school-man, Mr. Hughes re-entered the educa- 
tional field and became the superintendent of 
schools in the city of Eureka, Humboldt County. 
For one and one-half years he remained at 
Eureka when he left that city to become super- 
intendent of schools in the city of Sacramento. 


He arrived in Sacramento on November 7, 
(his birthday) 1912. He is still the superin- 
tendent of schools in the City of Sacramento 
and has beyond doubt been one of the great 
influences in California educational development. 
Sacramento now boasts of one of the finest 
school systems in the West and is a living mon- 
ument to a very understanding man. 

Just how rapidly we have moved forward edu- 
cationally and otherwise in the State of Cali- 
fornia is indicated by the interesting fact that 
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when Superintendent Hughes attended high 
school, before the busy nineties, there were only 
nine high schools in the entire state. 

Mr. Hughes, living in Redwood City, had to 
ride 30 miles a day on the train to reach the 
nearest high school in San Francisco. Arriving 
there he had to walk from Fourth and Town- 
send Streets tothe Boys’ High School, a distance 
of three miles. 

Mr. Hughes has always been a very dramatic 
figure and very sympathetic in his outlook and 
understanding. 

* * * 


Costs of Gasoline and Education 


Ben S. MILLIKAN 
Covina 


eee in the California public schools 
the following numbers during the year 
1930-1931: 
Kindergartens 
Elementary schools 
High and junior high schools 
State Polytechnic 
District Junior Colleges 
Teachers Colleges 
State University 
Teachers— 
Public Schools, Teachers Colleges, 
University 


702,987 
529,040 


1,428,647 


From January 1 to June 30, 1930, there were 
registered with the Division of the Motor Vehi- 
cles at Sacramento 2,006,165 motor vehicles, of 
which number 1,855,236 were automobiles of the 
passenger type. 


These figures show that every child, man, or 
woman attending a public school in this State 
could (1) ride alone to school in an automobile, 
(2) furnish an automobile to each member of 


the faculty, and (3) have 426,000 automobiles 
left over. 


In 1931 there were 1,401,545,204 gallons of 
gsoline sold in California. It is estimated that 
the cost of this gasoline would average 14 
cents per gallon, and would aggregate in cost 
$196,216,328. 

The total expenditure for 1930-1931 for all 
kinds of education in the state of California, 
from the kindergarten through the state univer- 
sity including all running expenses, supplies, 
building and land, was $155,860,306. This in- 
cludes state, county and district school expendi- 
tures, 

Surely such evidence of wealth in a state jus- 
tifies a fair amount of money to be spent upon 
the education of the children. 
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Quail Lake School Exhibit 


Vircinia ArcHer, Principal 


Every California school should effec- 
tively use the rich historical resources 
of its neighborhood.—Ed. 


N looking for books concerning the history 

of the local region, Antelope Valley in Los 
Angeles County, I found one written by a 
man named Saunders. I read parts of it to the 
room one afternoon. It told of places with which 
most of the older children were familiar. They 
were so surprised to find these names in a book 
that one boy asked, “Who wrote that book?” 


The children then asked many old residents 
of the district for information about the early 
history. It was discovered that Mr. Saunders 
had gotten his information from one of the 
neighbors, a descendant of one of Fremont’s 
men. Some of the facts we gleaned were listed as: 


The story of Peter Lebec 
Legends of Castiac Lake 
The story of Fort Tejon 
The Tejon Indians 
Fremont’s Pass 

The Tejon Pass and road. 


While studying Tejon Road, we found that 
one boy even lived in a house that had been a 
stopping place for the stage-coaches. It has re- 
cently been torn down in order to cut the new 
Ridge Route through. 


From this we went to a study of the Great 
Valley, in which Bakersfield is located, and 
Southern California. Tejon is the connecting 
link. 


Covered Wagon Caravan 


When the plan for an exhibit was announced, 
the class thought that the central interest in 
our district is the Ridge Route of yesterday and 
today. Of all the methods of transportation we 
picked the covered wagons and called the exhibit, 
“Covered Wagon Caravans.” A background of 
the hills was painted on a screen to show that 
the wagon had camped here, just as many autos 
do today. 


The boys of the upper grades made the wagons 
and the scenery. The girls made and painted the 
screen. The smaller children made people out 
of clay and painted them. 


We have found that Quail Lake and its sur- 
roundings have a very interesting history. Our 
school at present consists of 23 children in all 
grades. 
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A Teaching Device in Plane Geometry 


Beatrice A, FENNER, Santa Barbara High School 


AST winter I worked out an experiment and 
i tried it in my plane geometry classes. 
The results were so satisfactory that I 

am going to pass the idea on to others. 

Every semester since I began to teach I have 
had at least one class in plane geometry, and 
usually two or three. One of my aims, in this 
decade of experience, has been to make every 
moment of the class-period valuable for every 
student. As classes have increased in size, this 
has been harder and harder. I have begrudged 
the time necessary to get the figures for the 
propositions on the board. When pupils put 
them on, they are too much like those of the 
text. Not having the class-room all of the 
time, I can not put the figures on beforehand 
and leave them on for the day. 

While thinking on this problem, I remembered 
“flash cards” that I have seen used in language 
classes for vocabulary drill. Then my idea 
came. I procured sheets of bristol-board approx- 
imately 22 by 28 inches in size. On these sheets 
I drew figures, using black India Ink, for the 
more important _propositions. 

I chose such theorems as are listed by the 
College Entrance Boardand bythe National Com- 
mittee on Mathematical Requirements. I made 
these figures as large as possible, the lines being 
about three-eights of an inch wide. In this way 
I had a chance to draw the figure in a different 
position, and to use a different shape and letter- 
ing from the one of the textbook. Sometimes I 
drew two figures for the same theorem, using 
different positions, shape, and lettering in the 
two cases. 

By using these drawings in class, I can in- 
crease the thinking of the pupil, and lessen the 
tendency to merely memorize the proof. I keep 
the cards on my desk under a couple of desk- 
blotters, so they are readily available. For drill- 
work on recognizing the theorem, I just hold up 
the card. When I use them for reviewing the 
proofs of the theorems, I tack them on the 
class-room bulletin-board. 

I use my “flash cards” for drill and for review 
purposes. If at the end of a period, there are a 
few moments left, I show the cards and ask for 
the theorem that goes with the figure shown. 
For reviewing proofs I usually break the recita- 
tion up into small units. 

I call on one pupil for the Theorem, another 
for the Given and the To Prove, then another 


to give the first two or three steps of the proof, 
then on still another to take it up and to go on 
from there, etc. In this way everyone of the 
class is paying attention, for no one knows who 
is to be called upon next, nor when. They soon 
know they will feel embarrassed by the reaction 
of the class if they repeat what has been said or 
make a mistake, for most of the rest of the class 
will want to give the correct answer. 


The recitation is conducted rather informally, 
the student remaining seated as he recites. I call 
upon the pupil that I want to recite. I have them 
remain seated for several reasons: first, the fig- 
ure is not hidden from the view of those behind 
the person reciting; second, less time is taken, 
and in the third place, the shy or nervous child, 
(and we have so many nervous children in this 
machine age), is less nervous and more willing 
to try to recite. 


For difficult, long, or complicated theorems, 
I usually stand beside the figure at a near-by 
blackboard and write down their statements and 
reasons. Thus they get to see the proof written 
out, as well as hearing it said. 


I have been delighted with the student re- 
sponse to the idea. For several years I have 
carried on the same recitation practice, after 
drawing the figures on the board. The drawing 
of figures, of course, took time at the beginning 
of the period, and we could not cover so many 
propositions in one recitation. However, when 
we could have practice-pads, the class could be 
busy working an exercise while the figures were 
put on for them, and no time was wasted. 


Promotes Spontaniety and Enthusiasm 


The surprise that has come to me is that the 
students seem to enjoy reciting from the pre- 
pared cards more than from the figures drawn 
on the board. There is much more spontaneity 
and enthusiasm in the recitation. 


Not wanting to put too much of a damper on 
this wanting to recite, I try to show them that 
it is more courteous to the person reciting if 
hands are not waving in the air to disconcert 
him. Often this recitation is ungraded, and the 
student feels free to ask about other ways of 
proving the theorem, and I have time and energy 
to help those, who are having trouble, to reason 
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through to the correct steps by themselves, 
guided by a few leading questions. 

Also I can use the cards as the basis of oral 
tests, grading the answers. Because of the re- 
sponse of the student, it has been a joy to use 
these cards. And it certainly is a relief not to 
have to draw the same figure so many times. 


INCE it was purely experimental on my 
S part, I felt that I should prefer doing the 
work on the figures and take the entire respon- 
sibility for them. I have not drawn figures that 
were perfect, and did not make any pretense of 
doing a good job of lettering. However, they are 
as carefully drawn as blackboard work would be. 


It seems that there would be a chance for an 
excellent student project that would co-ordinate 
work of a couple of other departments, and result 
in equipment of lasting value to the school. A 
student, or students, in mechanical drawing 
could draw really neat and perfectly lettered fig- 
ures, from sketches made by the teacher, (not 
from the text). 


Then someone in the woodwork class could 
make a device for putting the cards before the 
class, instead of having to resort to the bulletin 
board. An easel could be used, either a small 
one for the teacher’s desk, or a large one to 
stand on the floor in the front of the room. 


Another suggestion would be to make a frame 
into which they could be slipped; the frame to be 
hung from the blackboard molding, or to rest in 
the chalk tray. Probably the frame would pro- 
tect the cards more, for thumbtacks will mar the 
cards and make them wear out sooner. 


In summarizing the value of such cards we 
note the following: 


1. Figures permanently drawn and immedi- 
ately available. 

. Figures different from those of the text. 

. Saving of time in class, and using more of 
it constructively. 

. Saving of effort by drawing the figures 
once not a score of times. 

. More work covered by the class. 

. More class interest because of the element 
of surprise when the card is flashed. This is 
dulled if they watch the drawing of the 
figure. 

. More thinking and less memorizing in prov- 
ing theorems. 

. Opportunity to vary classroom procedure, 
keeping interest at a high pitch. 

- More chance to bring out the shy pupil. 

. The chance for valuable project work, co- 
ordinating the activities of several depart- 
ments, at the beginning. ° 
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Luella Anderson of Banning 


HEN the doors of the Banning Gram- 

mar School closed on June 6, 1933, com- 
pleting another year’s work, they also swung 
shut on the remarkable teaching career of Miss 
Luella Anderson, completing her 55th year of 
service in the field of education. 

Miss Anderson came to California with her 
sister more than 20 years ago, teaching her first 
school in the West at Olive in Orange County. 
Later Fresno, the San Joaquin Valley and Los 
Angeles County claimed her services. Follow- 
ing her sister’s death, she came to Banning 
where she has taught in the fourth grade for 
the past nine years. 

Miss Anderson will retire to her home in 
Venice, California, and may later take a trip to 
China, which is about the only part of the globe 
which she has not seen. 

Few teachers in California, or perhaps in any 
state, can equal Miss Anderson’s record of 55 
years outstanding teaching service to the youth 
of the nation. Truly it can be said of her as she 
retires to private life, “Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant!” 


* * * 


Elementary Principals 


Conference in Los Angeles 


ALIFORNIA Elementary School Princi- 

pals Association, Southern Section, held a 
three-day conference in July at University of 
California summer session in Los Angeles. 


Maude Glenn, secretary, reports that the 
assembled body of elementary school principals 
was enthusiastic in its praise of the privileges 
which the University of California at Los An- 
geles extended to the group. 


“The cordial welcome by Dr. Watkins, dean 
of the summer session; the splendid program 
provided by Dr. Charles Waddell, director of 
teacher-training; the spirit of friendliness and 
hospitality, the opportunity for exchange of opin- 
ion in the round-table discussions,—were all so 
worth-while that we should like to be able to 
pass our experience on to others.” 


Among those who participated in the programs 
were: Katherine Carey, assistant superintendent 
of schools, Los Angeles: Henry Neumann, leader 
of Brooklyn Society for Ethical Culture; Corinne 
A. Seeds, principal of the University Elementary 
School; Charles W. Waddell, director of the 
training department of University of California 
at Los Angeles; Frederick Woellner, associate 
professor of education, University of California 
at Los Angeles. 
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Classroom Parent-Teacher Meetings 


Vera V. Scuuttz, Jefferson School, San Diego 


OOM 21, Jefferson School, was the scene 
R of some very interesting and profitable 
meetings during the school year 1932-33. 

It is a well-known fact that the greater knowl- 
edge a person has of any subject, the greater 
will be his interest in it. By acquainting the 
parents with the school needs and ideals of their 
children, not only will their interest be increased 
thereby increasing the child’s interest, but they 
will be able more intelligently to aid the teacher. 


With this in mind, invitations were sent to 
each child’s parents with the report-card of each 
quarter, asking them to visit school on a certain 
afternoon of that week, to observe the regular 
work of the class and then remain from 3:00 to 
4:00 for an Open Forum. (These invitations 
were written by the children during the English 
period, signed by the teacher and counter-signed 
by the children as “Teacher’s Secretaries”.) 


The work of the afternoon was run strictly 
according to schedule, giving the parents a 
chance to see the actual work of the class. In 
the Open Forum, following dismissal of school, 
the teacher explained her method of grading the 
cards, giving the citizenship qualities special 
emphasis, making all statements general in char- 
acter, being careful not to bring individual chil- 
dren to general notice. 


The outlined work for the next quarter was 
given, together with the date upon which each 
piece of work must be finished. The parents 
were urged to ask questions and make sugges- 
tions. The hour was usually all too short, we 
found. 


These Meetings Help Parents 


An average of 18 to 34 were in attendance and 
many statements were made regarding the need 
and success of such meetings, the parents ex- 
pressing the thought that it had helped them in 
becoming acquainted with the work of the class 
so they were able to give intelligent help to 
their children as never before. 


There are 234 recorded visits of parents during 
school hours and probably at least 70 unrecorded 
visits of parents who came in for a few minutes 
to ascertain some particular fact or give some 
suggestion which would help in regulating the 
child’s conduct or class work. Either the father 
or mother, and in most instances, both parents 


of each child has visited at least once and many 
of them as many as ten timeg during the year. 

These meetings in no way interfered with the 
regular P.-T. A. for we never held them the same 
week as the P.-T. A. meeting. To the contrary, 
I believe we helped, for our room received the 
loving cup ‘for being the first room to obtain 
100% P.-T. A. membership, also we were given 
the party both semesters for having the greatest 
number of parents in attendance at P.-T. A. 
meetings. 

To any teacher who wishes to gain the whole- 
hearted support of parent and child for her own 
class-room, and for the school system in general, 
I heartily recommend this plan. 

* * * 


Elementary School Libraries 


National Education Association, Department 
of Elementary School Principals. Elementary 
School Libraries. Twelfth Yearbook. June 
1933. 464 p. Single copies, $2.00. 


HE 1933 yearbook of the Department of 

Elementary School Principals is now avail- 
able. In spite of economic difficulties the De- 
partment’s volume has been characterized by 
Joy Elmer Morgan as “the best yearbook by 
principals to date.” 

Topics treated include: the relation of the 
library to modern educational theory, the status 
of libraries in elementary schools, the organiza- 
tion of the library, relationships between school 
and public libraries, the school library aid to the 
classroom, the training of the school librarian, 
rural school practices, supervision by the prin- 
cipal, research studies of reading interests, and 
lists of booklists. 

Superintendents, principals, teachers, and 
librarians from many parts of America all helped 
to make this practical handbook. 


* * * 


Choosing a Career 


CHOOL and college administrators who are 

interested in helping students to choose their 
careers more wisely, and who wish information 
to assist them in planning programs of voca- 
tional guidance, may get such information with- 
out charge from ‘the National Occupational 
Conference, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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An Adventure in Citizenship 


A Rural School Activity 
Mrs. Giapyce ForDen, Teacher 
Sunny Side School, San Luis Obispo County 


one-teacher schools in San Luis Obispo 

County. It is located in the heart of Los 
Osos Valley, a fertile vegetable section, sur- 
rounded by high hills and but a few miles from 
the ocean. There are 38 pupils enrolled, from 
the pre-first grade to the fourth grade inclusive. 
To relieve an overcrowded situation the upper 
grades are transported to the San Luis Obpiso 
city schools. 

Of the total enrollment, 95% of the children 
come from homes of foreign parentage, repre- 
senting four distinct nationalities. This was one 
handicap in the children’s educational progress. 
A survey of the pupils, by the school nurse in 
1931, showed that 98% required dental care and 
75% medical care. This survey revealed another 
handicap. Results of standard tests indicated a 
wide range of mental abilities. The big problem 
then was to lead these children to the right way 
of living as Americans. 

Throughout the year special attention was 
given to discussions of health habits, drawing of 
health posters, and dramatizations. These meth- 
ods had an educational value, but they failed to 
create the desire of the pupils to apply them in 
their daily living. How could this goal be ob- 
tained? What method of procedure for the 
coming year was to be followed? These and 
other questions brought about the planning of a 
new program which would give a more unified 
school and lead to a better type of citizenship. 

Through the invaluable interpreting by the 
Japanese teacher in the community and through 
personal visits to each home, all of the above 
physical defects were corrected during the sum- 
mer months. There were 22 tonsil and adenoid 
extractions, 25 dental corrections and three eye 
fittings. 

At the beginning of school this year the 
teacher and pupils discussed how to live, how 
to eat, what to eat and where to eat. Out of this 
came the question of the school lunch period. 
Heretofore at noon-time one could see children 
eating perched high in the trees; balanced on 
fences with apple in one hand and sandwich in 
the other; seated on large rocks or on the 
ground; in fact most any place one chanced to 
look. Sunny Side, among many rural schools, was 
not equipped with facilities for noon lunches. 


GS etc School is one of the many 


With the common agreement that we would 
all be happier eating together, grew the 
idea of using as an eating-place a former teach- 
erage located on the school grounds. With this 
suggestion the spirit of inspiration swept over 
the children. Not satisfied with the planning for 
a dining-room, the question arose, “Why not a 
kitchen, too?” In a short time plans were de- 
vised to use the entire five-room cottage as a 
part of school life. What fun and what excite- 
ment! A real home on the school grounds! 

The entire school looked over the situation. 
They offered suggestions, criticisms and possi- 
bilities. One important part of the work was at 
this point. By allowing all to talk at once for 
some time the children soon realized that large 
groups cannot accomplish as much as smaller 
ones. Committees were quickly formed. The 
Story-telling Club changed its name to the 
Sunny Side Improvement Club, which formed 
many branches or committees as the work 
progressed. 

Little boys were transformed miraculously into 
road engineers, carpenters, painters, surveyors 
and interior decorators. Girls became designers, 
artists and landscape gardeners. The entire 
house was emptied of all accumulations and 
scoured from top to bottom. Two rooms were 
kalsomined. One room was claimed as a dining 
room for the larger children, one as a dining 
room for the smaller children and one for the 
kitchen. A small enclosed porch provided space 
for lunch pails. A screened porch made an ideal 
bed-room. 

The school board, co-operating with the plans, 
made tables and benches for the dining room, 
of suitable sizes for the children. These the chil- 
dren painted a bright blue. Curtains were de- 
signed and made by the girls. The designs were 
drawn on white muslin, colored with crayolas 
and then pressed to set the colors. A few attrac- 
tive pictures were placed on the walls, flower 
‘vases provided for the tables and the dining 
rooms were complete. 


T this point more money was necessary to 
carry out the work. The children suggested 
an out-of-doors food sale which they organized 
and successfully accomplished. Large posters, 
colorfully . illustrated advertised the items for 
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sale. The people of the community generously 
supported the sale and a net profit of over six 
dollars was realized. This was used to purchase 
dish pans, drinking cups, more curtain material, 
paint and tulip bulbs. 

The kitchen was equipped with an old wood- 
stove, dish-pans, dish-cloths and the cups which 
are now used for hot chocolate in cold weather 
and milk in warm weather. Toothbrushes now 
line the walls in the back porch, for we have a 
tooth-brush drill every morning. How white the 
teeth are becoming! Lunch pails are placed on 
shelves within easy reach of each one and are 
also under each owner’s name, as are also tooth- 
brushes, hats and coats. 


N interested neighbor contributed a bed 
A which was renovated with green paint. 
An old bureau and chair were likewise trans- 
formed. The first aid kit and articles for emer- 
gency sewing are kept in the bureau. Blankets, 
pillows, sheets and a bed spread were given by 
the parents. A few rugs and pictures and the 
bedroom was furnished. 

It is to be hoped no one will say, “What! A 
real bedroom in the school!” Unfortunately no 
record was kept of the number of little sick 
heads and stomachs that have been tucked under 
the warm blankets to spend otherwise miserable 
time in comparative comfort. This is one of 
the worthiest contributions to isolated rural life. 

Pre-first graders and first and second graders 
who come from a long distance delight in their 
daily rest of ten minutes. All underweight chil- 
dren rest twenty minutes a day. All rest periods 
are supervised by either the teacher or an older 
child. The blankets are aired every day the sun 
shines. 

Now, every room of a home was accounted for 
except a living-room. “Why not the school- 
room for this, where most of the school day is 
spent?” This had already received its share of 
paint and fresh curtains. 

The window shades were fixed to give the 
best possible lighting. The shades were reversed 
and now roll from the bottom up and are con- 
trolled by pulley and cord so that they may be 
raised to any desired height from the bottom. 
This allows a maximum amount of light in the 
room without the former glare. 

Flowers, reading tables and good pictures had 
previously been a part of the school, so our home 
was completed. 

We said that our home was complete but per- 
haps we should mention the kitten and dog that 
were adopted by the school. Topsy and Bozo 
have become real friends and afford good lessons 
in-care and kindness to animals. 
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Through questioning it was developed that 
true American citizenship included the enjoy- 
ment and pride afforded by an improved ex- 
terior as well as a convenient and pleasant inter- 
ior. Another campaign was launched to beautify 
the yards. The plants and flowers were pruned 
and trimmed. Pathways were made and lined 
with rocks and shells, the gardens edged with 
red bricks and the bird houses painted red. 

The benches under the trees were painted 
green and a little yellow paint added here and 
there. The yard was given an extra thorough 
cleaning and the graveled walks were carefully 
raked. These improvements with the tall euca- 
lyptus, pines and oak trees make a beautiful 
setting. 


A Luncheon of Welcome 


At last, after many days of kalsomine and 
paint stained hands, we were ready to show the 
eager parents and friends the results. A luncheon 
served by the children on the new tables was 
given for the county superintendent, rural super- 
visor and trustees and their wives. 

At a later date Open House was held for the 
community with a large number in attendance. 
Our hearts were gladdened by their appreciation 
of what had been done. They, too, seemed to 
feel that the school had been enriched by the 
addition of the cottage to the regular school life. 

Although much actual school time was 
used for this work it was considered by all 
that it had been an educational gain and not a 
loss. Each one had been working for the good of 
all. Leadership has been developed; table man- 
ners have become a part of eating; proper care 
of the teeth and hair have become a matter of 
routine. 

All of the children have learned some of the 
essentials of clean home life, as: how to make a 
bed; how to clean and keep clean the kitchen 
and other rooms of a house; how to prepare an 
appetizing lunch; how to set the table and serve 
a lunch. 

The song leader directs the children in their 
song at the table each day before anyone starts 
to eat. They are all excused from the table at 
the same time by a pupil leader. 


URING all this work the children inci- 
dentally learned the names of the local 
flowers, trees and shrubs and have made them 
their friends. Through the development of a won- 
derful school spirit our school has become a 
happy home. 
The academic subjects were not neglected. 
The theme of the work was interwoven with 
letter writing, notes to parents, oral composi- 
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tions and discussions, reading, drawing, art, and 
arithmetic in measuring and in making change 
and settling accounts. 

After resuming the regular classroom schedule 
the children worked with renewed vigor and 
enthusiasm. Recent standard tests show more 
than normal progress as compared with previous 
years. 

Some outcomes cannot be measured, but life 
habits are formed and character and citizenship 
are developed by living. 


* * * 


Biography of a Teacher 


At the Polytechnic Evening High School, Los 
Angeles, members of the journalism class (taught 
by Willard M. Brown) were asked to prepare 
brief newsy biographies of faculty members. 


As an example of this project, the following 
life sketch has been sent to us by Mr. Brown. 


Faculty Biography 
Miss Jean Ogilvey Christie 


Guy L. D’Ampry, Student in Polytechnic 
Evening High School Journalism Class 


r is a bit unusual to meet a teacher trained in 
Europe in an American secondary school. 
Born in Asiatic Turkey, Miss Jean O. Christie, 
instructor in French at the Polytechnic Evening 
High School in Los Angeles, presents a charm- 
ing contrast to many of our American teachers. 
Miss Christie speaks not only English and 
French, but also Italian, German, Turkish, and 
Modern Greek. 


Miss Christie is petite. Her expression is full 
of enthusiasm. Her black eyes flash while she 
is talking and her glossy black hair shines radi- 
antly. In her French class she has 31 pupils, 
most of whom are women. Miss Christie says 
that they “parlez-vous” faster than the men. 

Miss Christie says that her chief pleasure is to 
listen to music, and her hobby is to play chess. 

When asked her opinion on the social value 
of a knowledge of French, Miss Christie replied: 
“The real aim of education is enjoyment of liv- 
ing. French is one of the means to this end. It 
adds to the personality, and opens up rich new 
fields of reading and culture.” 


Miss Christie’s class is a delightful experience 
to those who wish to learn how a cultured Euro- 
pean reacts to our peculiar American philoso- 
phies, and how to speak French as it is really 
spoken in the capitals of the Old World. 
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Mrs. Dorsey Again Honored 


The following letter was a response to a tele- 
gram of congratulation, sent to Mrs. Dorsey by 
Mr. Roy W. Cloud, in behalf of the California 
delegation, immediately upon her election to Hon- 
orary Presidency of N. E. A. See page 6 of this 
issue. 


Dear Mr. Cloud: 


CANNOT adequately express my apprecia- 
I tion of the graceful courtesy of the Cali- 
fornia delegation to the recent N. E. A. in tele- 
graphing congratulations on my election as 
Honorary President of the Association. 


To be counted among those entitled to enjoy 
the distinction of the Honorary Presidency is 
matter for supreme satisfaction to be informed 


Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey 


of the choice so promptly by my teacher friends 
from California makes the recognition doubly 
dear, while the heart beats more brisky from 
pleasant memories of our past associations, 
which may the good years continue. 


Most sincerely yours, 


Susan M. Dorsey 
Claremont 
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Paying for Our Schools 


Marvin L. Darsie, Professor of Education and Dean of Teachers College 
University of California at Los Angeles 


one of the main foundations of good gov- 

ernment and economic stability. This is 
true throughout the civilized world. Practically 
every great nation maintains a federal depart- 
ment or ministry of education with hundreds of 
subsidiary branches. 

Naturally so important a phase of government 
and public administration costs a great deal of 
money. Our present problem is to consider how 
much public education costs, how the necessary 
money can best be raised, and how it can most 
effectively be used. 

In 1928 the United States spent a total of 
$2,448,633,561 on public education in all of its 
phases. This is a large sum. Yet during the 
same year we paid $3,991,460,000 for candy and 
tobacco. California spent $130,186,176 on public 
education during the same period: This repre- 
sents $98.57 per year for every child in average 
daily attendance in the elementary schools, and 
$188.51 per year for each high school student. 


P= «: education is recognized today as 


Private Schools Charge High Fees 


Per capita costs increased till 1931 and dropped 
sharply in 1932, when budgets for the whole 
state were reduced by more than $48,000,000. 
The figures quoted probably represent the mini- 
mum costs of an adequate educational program. 
One has only to inquire as to tuition rates at the 
better private schools to realize how economically 
our public schools are administered. 

It should be of interest to every citizen to 
know how this money is secured, and how it can 
be most effectively utilized. During colonial 
days, if schools were maintained at all, their 
support was derived principally from a special 
tax levied upon the parents of children in the 
community. 

Later this special tax, known as a “rate bill,” 
was abolished in favor of a general tax on all 
real property in the district. This local district 
tax on real property came to be the generally 
accepted American method of financing the 
schools. It is still the most common method 
despite its recognized shortcomings. 

These shortcomings are very serious indeed. 
School districts are usually quite arbitrarily 
defined parcels of land. They often differ enor- 
mously in natural wealth, industrial facilities, 
population and general enlightenment. 


An example will help to make this clear, 
H district is a wealthy residential com- 
munity in San Mateo County. S——— district is 
an industrial suburb. H has an assessed 
valuation of $5,148,020 and an average school 
attendance of 114 children. S——— district's 
assessed valuation is $2,810,745. Her children 
number 833. A district tax rate of three mills on 
the dollar will provide $135.48 per child in 
H , but only $10.12 per child in S———. 

It is very evident that the children of H 
will be vastly better equipped for life and citizen- 
ship than those of S——— if education is limited 
to district resources. Yet they will be out-voted 
nearly eight to one by the children of the latter 
community. 

Plainly, from the standpoint of the state it is 
of the utmost importance that every prospective 
citizen have the best possible education. It is 
just as obvious that unless some means are 
devised to equalize differences in economic ca- 
pacity among school districts this aim cannot be 
realized. Hence it has long been a policy among 
the more enlightened states to supplement the 
monies raised by districts through apportion- 
ments from general state school funds. 

In many states we know that county 
funds are also provided with a view to still 
further equalization. With the growing realiza- 
tion that education is really not primarily a 
local matter, but a profoundly important state 
responsibility has come a strong tendency to 
shift the main burden of educational mainte- 
nance from local units such as district or county 
to the state as a whole. 

In Delaware this tendency has culminated in 
the complete abolition of district and county 
school taxes of all types. The state raises and 
apportions all school funds. Such practice makes 
possible the complete equalization of educational 
opportunities throughout the state. 


N general, as has been stated, school funds 
Ta secured by taxes levied upon real prop- 
erty. This is true whether the fund be raised by 
the district, county, or state. The property, or 
ad valorem tax, has not, however, proven to be 
a very satisfactory method of providing public 
funds. Not only do the bases of evaluation and 
assessment differ. widely among counties, but in 
recent years a vast amount of wealth has come 
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into existence which is not reached at all by a 
property tax. 

To meet this situation the more progressive 
states are supplementing property taxes by levies 
on incomes both of individuals and businesses. 
Various forms of special taxation are also com- 
mon. In this way the burden is distributed 
very much more equitably among the resources 
of the state. 

In California the support of our public schools 
is divided about equally among state, county, 
and local districts. The state fund is derived 
from a tax levied on the earnings of public serv- 
ice corporations, and must be sufficient to pro- 
vide $30 per child in average daily attendance in 
the elementary and secondary schools. 

The county is required by law to raise $30 per 
child in average daily attendance in the elemen- 
tary schools and $60 per high school student. 
This fund is derived from a county property 
tax. Local districts may, and usually do, sup- 
plement the state and county funds by a tax 
levied upon all property within the district. 
Naturally district tax rates vary enormously, 
though maximum limits are prescribed by law. 

From the standpoint of the best theory, Cali- 
fornia depends far too much upon heavy district 
and county taxes on real estate. As has been 
pointed out, education is primarily a state affair. 
Its basic support should constitute an equal 
burden upon the resources of the entire state. 
In our modern industrial society the non-opera- 
tive property tax as the sole source of public 
revenue is inequitable and obsolete. It should 
be supplemented by taxation levied upon actual 
earnings of both individuals and businesses. Sales 
taxes, particularly upon luxuries, constitute a 
further effective source of revenue. 

Enlightened theory demands that California 
abolish the present inequitable ad valorem county 
school tax. In its place should be set up a new 
type of state fund, derived primarily from 
sources other than real property. The present 
law, whereby districts meet approximately one- 
third of the total school costs through district 
property taxes is, in general, in accordance with 
sound theory. 

The distribution of school revenues is almost 
as important a function of the state as is the 
raising of adequate funds. The basic principle 
involved is to levy taxation in accordance with 
actual wealth and to distribute the funds thus 
realized so as to provide equal opportunities for 
all children of the state. 

Unfortunately concentration of wealth and 
concentration of children do not often go hand 
in hand. Naturally enough, wealthy and rela- 
tively childless communities frequently object to 
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paying the educational costs of other communi- 
ties less provident but more fertile. Yet the 
ultimate wealth of a state lies in an educated 
citizenry and until this is realized by rich and 
poor alike as a common problem and a common 
responsibility, both education and citizenship will 
lag. 

The soundest method of safeguarding rela- 
tively poor communities against inadequate edu- 
cation is for the state to maintain a substantial 
equalization fund. Such a fund is used to sup- 
plement monies apportioned from the regular 
state school fund and sums raised by districts 
through the medium of a local tax on real 
property. 

It makes available to communities lacking in 
natural wealth resources sufficient to maintain 
an adequate educational program. Wealthy dis- 
tricts on the other hand are able to realize an 
adequate school fund through a reasonable local 
property tax, and receive less assistance from 
the state equalization fund. 

In summary, education is a public function 
of vital importance requiring large sums of 
money. The state as a whole should bear the 
major burden of school support, guaranteeing to 
all communities an acceptable educational pro- 
gram. The state fund should be derived from 
taxes on incomes of individuals and corporations 
rather than on real property. Local communities 
should be free to supplement state funds by 
district taxes on real property. A state equaliza- 
tion fund should be maintained in order to mini- 
mize inequalities among districts. 


ALIFORNIA falls short of progressive prac- 

‘A tices in two particulars. The state has no 
general equalization fund. Consequently many dis- 
tricts are unable to maintain a high level of school- 
ing. Far too heavy a burden is laid on the owners 
of real property. The county school tax should 
be abolished. In its place should be set up a 
state equalization fund probably best derived 
from taxation of corporation earnings, a state 
general fund based upon taxation of incomes, 
and local funds secured through taxation of 
real property. Such procedures would dis- 
tribute the burden of school support vastly more 
equitably than is the case at present, and with- 
out increasing the actual cost of education would 

“greatly increase its efficiency. 


Note: Since the preparation of this article, 
one progressive step has been taken. By con- 
stitutional amendment the county school fund 
has been transferred to the state. On the other 
hand it is open to very serious question whether 
the abolition of taxation of corporation earn- 
ings and the adoption of a general sales tax as 
the major source of state revenue constitute 
sound measures. 
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My Desert Adventure in Education 


Pansy Harris, Teacher, Yermo School District, San Bernardino County 


cabins perched on a long, shaly slope. 

They stand doorless and windowless, often 
swept by the sand-laden winds of the desert. 
The eye scans the landscape in vain for the relief 
of green trees. Above the arid plains which 
spread to the foot of sharp, rocky spurs and 
jagged ranges of colored hills, there broods a 
profound silence. 


P ICTURE to yourself two small green 


The sand frequently billows into dunes, the 
sun falls with pitiless force upon their heaving 
spines, and the hot air dances in a shimmering 
haze. From the cabins only two other signs of 
human habitation may be detected in the wide 
valley—a distant camp, and an adobe service 
station. 

Lest you become puzzled, let me tell you at 
once that this is Cronese Valley, a section of the 
Mojave Desert. One of these cabins is my school 
shack, the other is the shack in which I, the 
teacher, live ... What! You look incredulous? 
Well, so did I—once. But wait; don’t offer me 
your pity, it would be out of place. For this 
little school is my adventure, my measure of 
personal testing, and I have something interest- 
ing to tell you. 


Yes, this is my “Emergency School,” quite 
typical of its kind, and of which I am proud. 
It is true that during my student days, when I 
armed myself with a hundred salutary precepts 
of educational theory, I believed that, once a 
teacher, I automatically became a kind of “hu- 
man shuttle” weaving my daily little tapestries 
of work with a thread of close relationship and 
rich cultural opportunity. But I have since found 
—and who does not?—that there is nothing like 
practice to explode the neat, too-safe presuppo- 
sitions of theory. i 


When you suddenly find little or no equipment 
behind which to entrench yourself, there follows 
an equally sudden shifting of values. An instant 
premium is placed upon sheer ingenuity, on im- 
aginative adaptability, on quick and correct de- 
cisions. The saddest exigencies must be met and 
filled somehow. The teacher, descending upon 
her new charge like some “deus ex machina,” is 
expected to supply the liberating miracle in 
every case. 

And she does, she must! She creates, as it 
were, a new imagination for practical ends. For 
the appeal of such insulated, thirsty little minds 


as gather expectantly about her from these 
desert stretches is irresistible, compelling, fas- 
cinating. For once, duty and pleasure become 
genial companions of the way. 

And so I set to work and in less than a week 
have recruited about a dozen pupils, represent- 
ing most of the school grades. The families are 
all grateful that a school has been granted them, 
but distance makes their co-operation limited 
and difficult. The children are overjoyed and 
often ride many miles to school through lonely, 
dangerous country. But they come eagerly and 
with pride in their new school. 


I soon find that the cabins have a history. 
They once graced another part of the desert, 
filling the modest role of “cook-shacks” for a 
road gang. As I have said, they lack the dis- 
tinction of doors and windows, while many a 
wide rent gapes pathetically in their peeling 
green walls. Soap and borax water effect mar- 
vels with shelves and greasy floors. 


Next I sally forth and beg for makeshift doors 
and windows, for hammer and nails, screws and 
odd strips of tin. Very soon there is abundant 
and grave evidence that my feats of carpentry 
would never bear professional inspection! But it 
will do, it will do. That phrase becomes my 
slogan. And as I drive in nails, somewhere at 
the back of my mind there vibrates a grim 


Getting Our School in Order! 


amusement at the thought of former well- 
equipped and decorous classrooms where indul- 
gent fancy had provided everything. ... 

And now from some other discontinued desert 
school there arrives an automobile load of old 
text-books. A few. sun-baked desks appear. Per- 
haps they have been in (or out) of storage in 
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various places for the last 15 years. Certainly 
they have seen stern service on the frontiers of 
knowledge! 


ITH the help of the children I improvise 
W. blackboard from wall-boards painted 
over. Once this is installed the school routine runs 
more smoothly, for it helps to meet the problem 
of grouping and handling so many grades at once. 
Triumphant little steps of progress in rehabilita- 
tion receive the instant acclaim of all, as when 
some thoughtful child or parent mends the 
flapping canvas, or drives home a much-needed 
nail. 

An obliging father takes a morning off to 
come and re-paint the cabin roof while the 
“school” carefully wipes up the blobs that drip 
through. From somewhere else a stove of the 
most extraordinary appearance is produced, duly 
set up in the cabin, and on cold winter days 
triumphantly throws out its black feather of 
smoke. Among the children there appears a 


“now-we-have-a-school-at-last” attitude that 
binds us together in a large family striving for 
a common end. 

All this tinkering is merely the daily ad- 
junct to school studies, for I “started right 
in to larn the young ’uns” even as their par- 
ents exhorted. But facing a situation replete 


with handicaps, I begin to discover a new sense 
of humor in myself. What was at first exasper- 
ating to a sense of the fastidious later affords 
only amusement and a challenge to ingenuity. 
We all learn to “make things do.” 


When the chalk scratches through the black 
paint, we laugh in concert and remember that 
the paint brush is still in the corner. When a 
very real “sandman” arrives at unheralded hours 
we smile and patiently shake the fine sand from 
our books—to mention only one. place of lodg- 
ment! ... 

In the mind of the city teacher the question 
of project work will probably arise. The lonely 
desert child becomes of necessity fond of read- 
ing—almost anything he can get. And so our 
few library books enjoy a free circulation and 
much discussion. 

Then little groups are organized for week-end 
expeditions into the surrounding country to 
study and increase their stock of desert-lore. One 


and all exhibit a keen interest in and reveal a ~ 


comprehensive knowledge of the local resources. 
Collections of Shoshone arrowheads are made. 
They will explain how these were fashioned. 
Beautiful colored stones are brought in, and their 
size, shape and the variations of strata are stud- 
ied and explained. 


When the upper-grade students lately evinced 
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enthusiasm for geography and poetry, I endeav- 
ored to combine the two subjects with composi- 
tion and art. In the end each child will own a 
self-compiled book of stories, accounts of ex- 
ploring trips, poems and pictures. Thus Mary 
Proctor, of grade six, brought in this poem of 
her own: 


If you would learn, just come with me 

To France, a land across the sea, 

Where church towers seem to reach the sky, 
And far and wide the beet fields lie. 

Where farms are small, but cover the land, 
And friendly farmers lend a hand 

To raise big rabbits and live stock too. 

I love this country! Now, don’t you? 


And so, drawing his material from this peculiar 
environment and the slim equipment of the 
schoool, the desert child is thrown upon his own 
observation and upon his inventive resource. 
The correctness of detail in the poem quoted 
above may be questionable, but the idea and the 
imaginative impulse which inspired it are to be 
strongly commended. Our daily talks include 
anything from desert shrubs to dolls—a race of 
patient, battered creatures whose adoring little 
mothers introduce them into every possible 
activity. 

History becomes a thrilling subject to these 
desert children. For in the spirit of our early 
American pioneers they discern the spirit that 
animated their own forebears, who crossed these 
very regions in covered wagons. 


Sharing Songs at Home 


When a new song is learned the children make 
a point of taking it home to share with their 
people. I have walked into one of their homes 
more than once to find the whole family gath- 
ered round a copy of our “Adventures in Music.” 

Sometimes I arrange a brief program for an 
evening’s entertainment. Then the quaint cabin 
blossoms forth with impossible and gaudy cre- 
tonne curtains and fanciful decorations. Excite- 
ment runs high and each recites his piece or 
goes through his part with as much happy pride 
as if he were walking the imposing stage of a 
great auditorium to a packed house. 


ND so, you see, the days are filled with all 
manner of interesting things in my “Emer- 
gency School.” The simple, unvaried lives of 
these children enhance their power of receptivity 
and their natural curiosity may be directed with 
comparative ease. They are ambitious and learn 
readily, besides -maintaining a “school spirit” 
that would do credit to many a larger metropoli- 
(Please turn to Page 62) 
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Kindergarten Can Make Reading Meaningful 


Mase G. Crumsy, San Jose State Teachers College 


EADING is not deliberately taught in the 
R kindergarten, but in many ways chil- 
dren are made ready for it. One way is 
to get the child to realize that reading symbols 
are meaningful. At first they must look like 
queer drawings to him. The time comes, how- 
ever, when pointing to them he asks, “What 
does this say?” He has reached the idea that 
reading symbols have a message. 


A kindergarten child demonstrated he had 
arrived at this conclusion by showing his teacher 
a train he had drawn on which he had made two 
marks resembling letters. Pointing to the 
symbols, he said, “What’s the name of my 
train?” When she hesitated, he remarked, 
“What's the matter? You can read, can’t you?” 


How does the kindergarten teacher make the 
child conscious that reading symbols have a 
meaning? One way is for him to watch her as 
she writes. If she tells him what she is writing, 
he begins to understand that she can “talk” with 
her chalk or pencil. 


About the room are labels which she reads to 
him. The child later knows what they signify 
although he probably cannot tell the meaning of 
a single word. Examples of such labels are, 
“Our Nature Table,’ “Our Drawings,” and 
“Our Library Table.” 


The Activity Period 


The activity period, with its opportunity for 
individual help, brings the privilege of aiding the 
more mature child to gain the idea of the pur- 
pose of reading. The teacher often asks him if 
he would like her to write a little story under 
his picture. She draws from him some such 
expression as, “The boy is picking apples,” “This 
automobile is a Ford.” 


In the evaluation period which closes the 
activity period, he may read his story to the 
whole group. He will also be encouraged to 
read it at home. During the activity period, the 
teacher encourages the children to watch her as 
she writes their names on their work. 


When a group is working on an activity as a 
store she asks its members if they would like to 
have some words printed to go into their store. 
Through her suggestions she usually gets such 
word as store, apples, potatoes, five cents, and 
ten cents. With the teacher’s help and a print- 


ing press an older child may be able to print 
these. 


Opportunities for making reading meaningful 
comes in the discussion period. In one kinder- 
garten, a weather-record chart was drawn by 
the children. Opposite a picture of flowers with 
a blue sky above in which a round sun shone 
were the words, “Today is a sunny day.” Op- 
posite a picture of a child holding an umbrella 
with rain descending was the statement, “Today 
is a rainy day.” There were appropriate pictures 
also for cloudy and windy days. 


The Discussion Period 


The correct statement was read every morn- 
ing by a child who swept his marker under the 
line from left to right, although he might not 
have been able to read a single word. In the 
discussion period, children often compose their 
own reading matter. A line or short greeting 
is more suited to the kindergarten than a co- 
operative story although occasionally a short 
letter to a playmate who is ill or an invitation 
to the first grade to attend a party is composed 
by the children and written by the teacher. She 
then reads it to them. 


In the discussion period new pictures on the 
bulletin board are discussed. The teacher gets 
a number of suggestions of fitting sentences to 
place under them. The group decides on one 
which the teacher writes as the children watch 
her. The sentences are of this type, “This is 
George Washington.” “Today is Mary’s birth- 
day.” “Christmas will be here soon.” In prep- 
aration for the activity period which follows 
the work period, greetings might be composed 
by the children for special occasions as Mother's 
Day or Christmas. These greetings could be 
mimeographed and attached to the gift the child 
had made, provided he cared to use them. 


In the literature period, Mother Goose rhymes 
which have been memorized are often read from 
charts. When stories are read or told to the 
children, illustrations with-printed matter under- 
neath are shown. The children often “play” 
reading books to each other during this period. 


Near the end of the school year and with the 
older children more of this type of reading activ- 
ity is done. To carry it to an extreme will bore 
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the immature child and may cause him to de- 
velop the wrong attitude for reading. 

It would be well for the kindergarten teacher 
to vary her writing with printing. The child 
should become conscious that both have a 
message to give him. When he eagerly says, 
“What does this say?” the teacher knows her 
objective has been realized. 


*> * * 


Book Week 1933 


OVEMBER 12 to 18 is Book Week, na- 

tionally observed each year in schools, 
parent-teacher associations, libraries and book- 
shops. The special theme chosen for the 1933 
Week is “Growing Up With Books,” a theme 
which suggests a wide variety of interesting and 
stimulating book exhibits and classroom projects. 


The National Association of Book Publishers, 
347 Fifth Ave., New York City, which annually 
acts as headquarters for the Week, has issued a 
leaflet of suggestions for school observances and 
a striking new poster. To cover shipping and 
mailing costs, the Association asks that teachers 
send twenty cents with their requests for pub- 
licity material for the Week. 


* * * 


New School of Research 


NEW school of research is functioning 

within the graduate school of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California according to a 
bulletin issued by Dr. H. W. Hill, university 
editor. 


Dr. Rockwell D. Hunt, named director, de- 
scribes the chief purpose of the upper years of 
graduate work as represented in the school of 
research as “original, independent investigation 

advancing human learning and disseminat- 
ing serviceable knowledge . . . . members not 
simply becoming masters in some known field 
of arts and sciences, but proving discoverers and 
creators as well.” 


As members of the new school, candidates for 
the degree of doctor of philosophy will be se- 
lected whose studies fall within the following~ 
departments: anthropology and archaeology, 
botany, chemistry, comparative literature, eco- 
nomics, chemistry, educational science, French, 
history, medical science (biochemistry, physi- 
ology, pharmacology, bacteriology), philosophy, 
psychology, sociology, and zoology. Other fields 
will be added later, Dean Hunt advises. 
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A Pioneer Teacher 


O. S. Hupparp, Superintendent of Schools 
Fresno 


N June 1932 the Fresno City Board of Educa- 

tion ordered razed the Continuation High 
School Building, one of the landmarks of Fresno. 
This venerable old building, dear to the hearts of 
many Fresnans, had to go. The march of prog- 
ress and the demands of economy made the 
move inevitable. 


After the building had been removed it was 
necessary to uproot several trees in order to 
prepare the grounds as an athletic field for the 
Fresno Technical School. One of these trees, 
the Roberts Oak, like the old school-house itself, 
had many tender sentiments associated with it. 


This large Valley Oak had grown from an 
acorn planted by one of the pioneer teachers of 
Fresno, Mrs. Susan Roberts, under whose be- 
nign influence many of the parents and grand 
parents of the present generation of Fresno 
school children had sat. 


As the writer saw a powerful tractor pull 
down, in less than ten minutes, a tree which had 
taken over forty years to reach magnificent 
proportions, he determined to save the body of 
the oak and to have made from it some object 
which would stand for years as a testimonial to 
the character and worth of the noble woman 
who had planted it. Accordingly, the trunk of 
the Roberts Oak was cut into lumber which was 
placed in a furnace room to season. 


A Beautiful Table is Made 


When the lumber had been properly seasoned, 
students in the wood shop of the Fresno Tech- 
nical School made it into numerous useful arti- 
cles, chief of which is a splendid ornamental 
table. This table has been placed in the recep- 
tion room of the superintendent’s office in the 
Administration building, and bears a plate with 
the following inscription: 


This Table Is Made of Wood From a Tree 
Grown From An Acorn 

Planted On The Hawthorne School Grounds By 
MRS. SUSAN ROBERTS 

To Whom The Table Is Affectionately Dedicated 

In Memory of Her Long Service As a Teacher 
In The Fresno City Schools 
1886 to 1919 
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Jump on the Bandwagon! 


ARLINE E, Lyncu, Musical Director 
Roosevelt Junior High School, San Francisco 


HAT is the greatest musical appeal to 
the junior high school boy? Why, it is 
the marching band, with all the thrill of dress- 
parade, plus the pure joy of blowing a horn! 


In adolescent years, when practicing indoors 
becomes a bore and the piano may appear a bit 
“sissyfied,’ a woodwind or brass instrument 
offers a new medium for musical expression. 
There is fine citizenship training in the quick 
obedience to command required of the marching 
unit. 


Somewhat higher in the scale of artistic en- 
deavor is the concert orchestra which admits 
stringed instruments and therefore also has a 
strong appeal to girls. 


At Roosevelt this last spring, in addition to 
our band, we organized an augmented orchestra 
of 82 players which made its public debut before 
an audience of 1500 on “Dad’s Night.” 


This was the largest ensemble group ever 
amassed in a single junior high school in San 
Francisco. Its effect upon parents and members 
was magical. I venture to say there wasn’t a 
single child who failed to improve in musician- 
ship and appreciation through the experience. 


If more parents and music-teachers would 
realize the importance of this group-appeal to 
the growing boy or girl, there would be less 
difficulty in motivating practice and fewer musical 
casualties from loss of interest. 
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Our Auditorium Period 


Mrs. Marie SOMERS 
Tracy 
NE feature of our modern curriculum at 
West Park Grammar School, Tracy, is the 
weekly general auditorium 40-minute period. 
The meeting is conducted in true parliamentary 
order by Student Council officers. 

The first 20 minutes are devoted to encourag- 
ing school talent, and afford ample opportunity 
for varied individual or group expression in 
song, dance, dramatics, recitations, etc. For in- 
stance, my own modest contribution recently, 
was an original verse written expressly for my 
fifth grade home room class, and presented by 
them with a novel combination salute to the flag 
and to President Roosevelt’s picture. This in- 
trigued their childish fancy and incidentally 
instilled in their little minds and hearts that in- 


‘tangible something called patriotism. 


A Tribute to President Roosevelt 
Since the people’s true choice 
To the White House we've sent, 
Let’s salute our old flag 
And our new President. 


For he’s wise and he’s just 
The whole world does agree, 
He can make U. S. safe 

For plain you and plain me. 


The second 20 minutes constitute our music 
appreciation period, when we tune in on the 
Standard School Broadcast. Thus is developed 
the art of being a receptive, appreciative and 
orderly audience, as well as the socializing, 
humanizing joy of living, working and enjoying 
school-life together. That is the Psychology of 
Psychology. 


A typical California junior high school orchestra—Roosevelt Junior, High, San Francisco— 
is shown here in action. 
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School Activities Treasurer Club 


IrVEN W. Davies, Head of Commercial Department, Arcata Union High School 


N many schools the problem of properly 

supervising the handling of and accounting 

for money taken in for athletic games, en- 
tertainments, school newspapers, school annuals, 
and other extra-curricular activities, presents a 
serious problem. Extra-curricular activities, 
when properly directed and supervised, play an 
important part in every school. Unless business- 
like methods are used, the possibilities of petty 
theft may cause dishonest habits to be formed 
and the participation in the activities will result 
in a detriment rather than a benefit. 


The most satisfactory method of handling the 
finances for school activities is by some cen- 
tralized form. A type that I believe will meet 
with much favor in a great many schools is the 
Central Treasurer Plan. This plan may be the 
organization of a Treasurer Club under the di- 
rection of a commercial teacher. The purpose 
of the club would be to bring together all the 
treasurers of the different activities for instruc- 
tion on how to keep records, make reports and 
to check up with the Central Treasurer at least 
once a month, or oftener if necessary. This club 
should have a regular meeting tine and place. 


The Central Treasurer is the hub around 
which the whole financial system revolves. Stu- 
dents should be left to do as much of the work 
as possible and assume a great share of the re- 
sponsibility. The Central Treasurer, otherwise 
known as the Student Body Treasurer, under 
the direction of the commercial department, is 
to act as auditor and advisor. 


Duties of the Central Treasurer 


The Central Treasurer, as the custodian of all 
the funds of all organizations and activities 
should: 


1. Receive all money raised by any organiza- 
tion or activity of the High School from the 
Activity Treasurer. 

2, Issue checks when proper warrants attached 
to a copy of the bills are presented. 

3. Keep necessary accounting records, neces- 
sary to the check up of finances and financial 
transactions. 

4. Furnish monthly financial reports to the 
Student Body Council, Principal, and Activity 
Treasurers. 


Duties of the Activity Treasurer 


Each Activity Treasurer should: 


1, Collect and receive all the money for his 
activity. 


~~ 
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Deposit these funds with the Central Treas- 
urer, getting a receipt for the same. 


3. Keep a record of all funds received or dis- 
bursed by his organization. 


4, Fill out warrants, attach same to bills or 
invoices, and present to Central Treasurer for 
payment, 


5. Check his book with the Central Treasurer 
at each club meeting or oftener if necessary. 


Books 


The only book the activity treasurer will need 
for accounting purposes will be a cash book. 
When money is deposited with the Central 
Treasurer he should issue a receipt to the organ- 
ization treasurer. This should be issued in dupli- 
cate. The original going to the organization treas- 
urer and the carbon copy kept by the Central 
Treasurer. 


The activity treasurer pays all the bills, in- 
curred by his organization. When he receives a 
bill he issues a warrant for a check to the Cen- 
tral Treasurer. A record of this warrant is kept 
on the stub, or a duplicate warrant may be used. 
The original is presented together with the in- 
voice to be paid to the Central Treasurer; the 
duplicate is retained by the activity treasurer for 
his records. 


All warrants presented by the activity treas- 
urer should be paid by checks signed by the 
Central Treasurer and the Principal, or other 
designated faculty member. 


By the use of checks, the Central Treasurer 
has a complete record of all payments. It is not 
necessary for the Central Treasurer to install a 
complicated accounting system in the small high 
school, to record the financial operation of the 
various activities. A standard columar book, 
loose-leaf preferred, may serve as a cash book 
and ledger combined. The first pages may be 
used for a general or controlling account in which 
all entries irrespective of organization are re- 
corded. There should be an account or section 
of this cash-book for each organization or activ- 
ity of the high school. All transactions may be 
posted from the check-stubs and receipt-book. 
If desired a separate journal or ledger may be 
kept for each organization, but they are not at 
all necessary. 


The system of accounting just outlined is so 
simple that auditing should not be difficult un- 
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less entries have been vague, improperly made, 
or improperly posted. 
Steps in Auditing 

1. The balance of the control or cash book 
should equal the check stub balance. 

2. The sum of the balances of all the activities 
accounts should equal the balance of the con- 
trolling account or cash book. 

3. The cash deposits should equal the sum of 
all the receipts given the Activity Treasurers. 

4. The total cash disbursed should equal the 
total of the pay orders presented the Central 
Treasurer by the Activity Treasurers. 


Books should be posted at the end of each day 
if necessary. At the end of each month bank 
balances should be issued to each organization, 
and a financial report sent to the Principal, Stu- 
dent Body Council and Activity Sponsors. All 
Activity Treasurers should submit their books to 
the Central Treasurer for inspection and audit- 
ing during the club meeting or whenever re- 
quested. 

Should there be a difference in the books of 
the Central Treasurer and the Activity Treas- 
urer, the responsibility for the correction of the 
error will be borne by the one who can not show 
the proper supporting evidence; that is, receipts, 


requisitions, warrants, etc. 
s 


Robert McCourt Retires 


N the evening of June 1 a dinner was given 

in Fresno in honor of Mr. Robert McCourt 
who is retiring fom active service in the public 
schools of California. This dinner was attended 
by approximately 300 friends of Mr. McCourt, 
among them being many former pupils. 

Mr. Victor Massenge, a former vice-principal 
under Mr. McCourt, was toastmaster and re- 
sponses were given by some of the leading 
citizens of Fresno. 

For a period of 55 years Mr. McCourt served 
continuously. In 1892 he began his work in the 
city of Fresno. During the past 30 years he 
was principal of the largest elementary school 
in Fresno, the Lincoln School. This school is 
located in the midst of a foreign district. 

One of Mr. McCourt’s great contributions 
was the building up of a spirit of loyalty and 
good citizenship among people who had recently 
come to America. He is highly respected in 
Fresno especially so among the people who sent 
children to his school. He became an arbiter in 
disputes and an interpreter of American ideals 
to his people. 

Mr. McCourt has earned a period of rest and 
it is a hope expressed by many that he may 
enjoy the coming years in peace and happiness. 
He was made Honorary Life Member of Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association at a recent meeting 
of C. T. A. Board of Directors. 
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U. S. C. Courses for Teachers 


FFORDING southern California teachers 

an opportunity to work for credentials 
and advanced professional degrees in education 
during the winter months, 29 late afternoon and 
evening courses are given in education at Uni- 
versity College, with the opening of the fall 
quarter, September 25, it was announced by 
Dean Ernest W. Tiegs. 


Graduate credit and credit for advanced pro- 
fessional education degrees is given for 27 out 
of the 29 courses according to Dean Tiegs. 

Frank C,. Touton, vice-president of U. S. C., 
Lester B. Rogers, dean of the school of education 
and summer session at the Trojan institution, 
Dean Tiegs, Willard S. Ford, Edwin D. Starbuck, 
Osman R. Hull, Fred J. Weersing, Mrs. Fay 
Adams, Robert H. Lane, Lorraine Sherer, William 
G. Campbell, Albert S. Raubenheimer, Theodore 
L. Scholtz, D. W. LeFever, R. R. G. Watt, Lee Roy 
Smith, Walker Brown, M. M. Thompson, W. H. 
Burton, and Benjamin R. Haynes are included 
upon the education faculty at University College. 


Among the education courses to be offered 
are introduction to education, fundamentals in 
education, public education in the United States, 
character education, school organization and ad- 
ministration, organization and administration of 
elementary schools, supervision of instruction, 
problems in primary methods and supervision, 
problems of elementary school curriculum, psy- 
chology and methods in education. 


Covering work in 48 departments, the fall 
quarter, from September 25 to December 16, 
will offer 260 courses. The National Industrial 
Recovery Act, the increase of presidential power, 
and other far-reaching changes in our current 
national life are to be analyzed and discussed by 
authorities on economics, political science, and 
sociology. 


Bulletins for the fall quarter are available at 
University College, Transportation building, Sev- 
enth and Los Angeles streets, Los Angeles. 


* * * 


Sally and Billy 


HEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY of Chi- 

cago has brought out “Sally and Billy in 
Winter” and “Sally and Billy in Spring.” These 
copies are uniform with “Sally and Billy in 
Autumn,” which was published last fall. All these 
books are by Marjorie Hardy. The fourth book, 
“Sally and Billy in Summer” will complete the 
series. 

These booklets are easy, supplementary 
primers rather than preprimers. They contain 48 
pages each and list at 20 cents. Due to a new 
printing method, several colors in addition to 
black are used in each book. 
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HAT is a problem child and what 

causes a child to become a problem?” 

We are accustomed to consider chil- 
dren as “problem children” when they cause 
enough annoyance to have them referred to a 
specialist or to an organization for their diag- 
nosis and remedical treatment. 


Strictly speaking, each child presents an indi- 
vidual problem to be solved by the parent and 
teacher. It is well-known that no two children 
can be approached from exactly the same angle 
in their training, either in the home or in the 
classroom. From the standpoint of the class- 
room, a problem child is generally thought of as 
one whose behavior is such that he cannot be 
trained by the average methods along with the 
rest of the pupils, is one whose needs do not 
seem to be adequately met in the ordinary class- 
room. 


We might say that a problem child is an ab- 
normal child. He is abnormal in the sense that 
he deviates from the normal. Up to the present 
time, we have not been able to say how he dif- 
fers. But the following—in Toledo—will be of 
interest. 


The teachers in Toledo, Ohio, were asked to 
select the pupils in their classes who were prob- 
lems, i. e., who, because of one or more unde- 
sirable traits could not adjust themselves to the 
conditions of the classroom, and who, in the esti- 
mation of the teachers, should be referred to the 
Juvenile Adjustment Agency. Out of 26,346 
children, 533, or 2%, were submitted. 

The traits listed below were prevalent: 

1. Misconduct in school, 

. Disability in school subjects. 

. Social maladjustment. 

. Irregularity in attendance. 

. Regularity in attendance but dissatisfied. 

. Traits of undesirable personality. 

For determining intelligence, the Printer-Cun- 
ningham primary mental test was used in the 
Ist grade; the Detroit Primary intelligence test in 
2nd, 3rd, and 4th grades; the Illinois general 
tests in 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th grades; the Stan- 
ford-Binet test in the special classes. 

Children with low I. Q.’s presented twice as 
great a problem in the four lower grades as in 
the four upper grades, while just the opposite 
was true of the children with the high I. Q’s. 

The dull children were much more irregular 
in attendance than the bright. The dull, who 
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The Problem: Child and Crafts: 


Mrs. Grapys CHANEY, Roosevelt School, Burlingame 


were regular in attendance, were more dissatis- 
fied than the bright ones. 


With the exception of the special class, the 6th 
and 7th grades had the largest percentage of 
problem children, while the Ist grade had the 
smallest percentage. 


The Toledo survey showed the seven most 
frequently reported traits given in order of fre- 
quency: “Constantly annoys children nearby,” 
“does not know how to study,” “excessive whis- 
pering,” “careless in written work,” “general 
disobedience and disrespect for teacher,” “dis- 
order during intermission,” and “unreliable.” 


We are convinced that the public schools are 
not so well adapted to the child with low men- 
tality as to the child with normal mentality. 


There should be provided in every school sys- 
tem the proper educational opportunities for the 
large group of children who are not capable of 
regular progress in the ordinary grades. 


Special rooms and apparatus are needed for 
this work, and specially trained teachers are nec- 
essary if it is to be carried on with the highest 
degree of efficiency and profit. 


T is evident, of course, that the size of any 

particular school system will largely deter- 
mine the extent to which provisions of the above 
types are necessary and desirable. In large cities 
the psychological service is expanded into a 
bureau of research. In small systems it may be 
necessary that the offices of school psychologist 
and visiting teacher be merged in a single worker. 


Facilities for special class and prevocational 
work will vary to the same extent as the number 
of pupils needing this type of education. How- 
ever, all these agencies are necessary parts of the 
modern school organization. Progressive super- 
intendents and school boards are working to see 
that the needs of their communities along these 
lines shall be supplied. 


“ Until this ideal situation has been attained, the 
introduction of various handicrafts in the ordi- 
nary classroom has been found to answer the 
purpose to a great extent. The dull children 
become regular in attendance. The dissatisfied 
become satisfied. The problem child of either 
high or low mentality can be taught obedience, 
respect for the teacher and classmates if he 
knows he will be permitted to weave a basket 
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or make a purse of leather when his regular 
work is finished satisfactorily. 

Sometimes the child is uninterested in academic 
subjects. That is the difficulty—a teacher is 
“working against the grain” always when trying 
to teach him in the same way and along with the 
other children. The effect of putting these chil- 
dren in an ordinary class with the ordinary cur- 
riculum, therefore, is to create problems of be- 
havior. Their natural resistance to academic 
work makes them “idle” and “troublesome.” 

In Burlingame grammar schools we have 
worked this out to our own satisfaction. We 
have found that in the ordinary classroom, there 
can be activity of earnest endeavor, and above 
all, happiness and good-will. The children will 
be in accord with their teacher and with the 
school as a whole. 

When working among other children with an 
academic turn, these children always find them- 
selves at the bottom of the class, hopelessly out 
of the running. They are not only unsuccessful, 
but they feel that they can never succeed. In- 
evitably, there follows a lack of interest, indeed 
a positive repulsion, with consequential dis- 
ciplinary difficulties. 

The greatest needs of these children are self- 
respect and confidence. These qualities have not 
been fostered by the school work they have 
hitherto done—they have never done it well 
enough. 

But when they are allowed to go to work on 
actual objects and when every good stroke and 
every careful step are reflected in something 
tangible, the utility and beauty of which grows 
before their eyes as they work, their interest and 
enthusiasm are aroused. 


Finally, when one of them finishes, say, a key- 
tainer or purse, tooled and dyed according to an 
attractive design, and he can take it home and 
call it his own, then arises the feeling of pride in 
achievement with its resultant self-respect. 


Instances 


Bill is a big active boy who was formerly un- 
interested in and rather resentful towards 
school. His spirits found an outlet in annoying 
teachers and children. After a few months of 
handicraft training in making leather articles, he 
has become increasingly sincere in his applica- 
tion to his work. The good effects are not con- 
fined to his craft work; he is now showing abil- 
ity even in his arithmetic. 

John was another difficult case. He had an 
impediment in his speech and was an “appalling 
writer,” with no powers. of expression in written 
composition. He has so improved in his written 
work as to be on a new and much higher level 
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of classification. Raffia 


interest. 

Of course, in many cases, the academic work 
will still be below the average, but the greatest 
and most valuable results are in the child’s char- 
acter development. Backward children are made 
into hopeful, optimistic, and eager young citizens. 


was his medium of 


* * * 


A Message 


NiIcHoLas RICCIARDI 


Chief, Division of Secondary Education 
State Department of Education 


HE State of California is fortunate, indeed, 

to have engaged in secondary education 
men and women who consider the discharge of 
their duties and responsibilities a rich opportu- 
nity and a privilege to serve modern American 
youth. 

It has been my good fortune to be associated 
with and to work with these individuals who are 
actuated by high purposes. To accomplish these 
purposes, to the benefit of youth and of society, 
has been our vital common concern in co-opera- 
tive endeavor. 

As I am about to assume the office of presi- 
dent of the San Bernardino Valley Union Junior 
College, I wish to express my sincere apprecia- 
tion of the loyal and inspiring support accorded 
me during the past nine years in our co-operative 
endeavor directed to fitting youth to live eff- 
ciently in modern American life. 


* * * 


Guide to NIRA 


CONOMIC Planning for Pacific Coast 
Industries under the National Industrial 

Recovery Act” is the title of a 16-page bulletin 
recently issued by a group of California engineers. 

Teachers of civics, history, economics, debat- 
ing, english and similar subjects will find this 
publication particularly helpful, because of its 
compact presentation of the essential facts re- 
garding the National Industrial Recovery Act. 

A carefully-drawn chart, explaining the vari- 
ous provisions of the act, and the functions of 
various governmental and industrial agencies 
under it, is very helpful in class discussions. 

About 800 copies are available for school use. 
These are distributed at cost as long as they last, 
on the following basis: single copies, 25 cents; 
25 copies or over, 10 cents each. Communica- 
tions should be addressed to Economic Planning 
Engineers (a non-profit organization) 544 Market 
Street, San Francisco. 
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A Miniature Mission 


A Pioneering Project by the Fourth and 
Fifth Grades of Van Allen School. 


Mrs. Emity Simpson, Teacher 
Van Allen School, Escalon, San Joaquin County 


HE Intermediate Grades of Van Allen 
School had a delightful experience in a pio- 
neering project last school-year. The idea of 
building an adobe mission came to them while 
studying the Mission period of California history. 
After doing considerable reference-reading, 
they found the method used by the Mission 
padres, of making adobe bricks. The adobe was 
brought from Stockton. The sand was found in 
the school yard. The tall grass growing along 
the fence was used instead of straw. The chil- 
dren mixed these with water, put the mixture ina 
form and then placed the form in the sun to dry. 
The form was built of scraps of lumber 
found in the woodpile. It consisted of two long 
boards held together with small partitions 4 
inches apart. There were 15 compartments in 
the frame. The bricks, when made, were 4 inches 
by 2 inches. 

The first bricks cracked terribly and stuck to 
the form. In the second batch more sand was 
used but the bricks still stuck to the wooden 
form. By experimenting it was found that if 
the wood were wet and then covered with sand, 
and also as much sand put in the mixture as the 
adobe would hold together good hard bricks 
were made which did not crack. 

While the bricks were drying the children then 
carefully read everything they could find about 


This photograph shows our Mission as it looked 


upon completion 


the early Missions, using both their text-book 


and the library reference material. They did 
this to find out how the Missions were built and 
also to decide which one they would copy. 


They chose the San Diego Mission because it 
was the first one established by the Franciscan 
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padres and also because its appearance seemed 
the simplest. They used as their model a picture 
found in the book “San Diego Mission” by 
Englehardt, which showed the Mission as it 
looked in 1848. 


One morning a child brought the news that 
there were some adobe buildings in their neigh- 
borhood. The news aroused their curiosity so 
one day a field trip was taken and these build- 
ings were inspected. After seeing them the 
youngsters knew how to start their project. 

They made a platform one yard square, plas- 
tered it with mud and on this built the Mission. 
Adobe mixture with very little sand in it was 
used as a mortar to cement the bricks together. 
After the bricks had dried in position the struc- 
ture was plastered with the adobe mixture which 
contained a great deal of sand to prevent crack- 
ing. Water was sprinkled on the dry bricks so 
the plaster would stick to them. 


A Real Tile Roof 


Boards taken from an apple-box were placed 
on the roof, then were covered with tiles made 
of clay. These had to be fastened on while they 
were still wet, because they were not all made 
the same by the different children. While they 
were still pliable they could be made to fit. 
When the clay dried great cracks appeared but 
these were filled with the adobe mixture. The 
entire roof was kalsomined and the Mission was 
whitewashed. A bell, taken from one boy’s toy 
engine and donated by him, was placed in the 
tower. 


The platform was covered with mud and sand, 
and lawn-grass seed planted, which sprouted in 
a week’s time. 


During the building of the Mission the chil- 
dren learned a great deal about the romantic 
history of California and became interested in 
the historic ruins of today. The work helped 
them to realize the difficulties our. forefathers 
had when they settled a new country. It also 
showed them that the pioneers needed patience 
and perseverance to succeed. 


The intense interest taken by the children in 
the project, the voluntary sacrifice of some of 
their recesses to carry on the work, the intelli- 

,ent criticism which they offered during its con- 
struction, the solving of two disciplinary cases 
and the renewed interest in their school work 
was most gratifying and demonstrated the real 
value of the project. 

The only cost of this Mission was the small 
cost of the clay for the tiles, as all other mate- 
rials were found about the school-yard or were 
furnished by people interested in the work. 
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New Western Books 


Roy W. Coup 


EVERAL books of Western history or of 
California lore have been received for re- 
view since the June Sierra Educational News. 


“New California The Golden,” by Rockwell D. 
Hunt, published by Silver, Burdett Co., is pri- 
marily a school text, although it may be read 
with interest by anyone. 

Dr. Hunt begins the book with a description 
of California. He then describes the first Cali- 
fornians,—the discoverers, and the history of 
the state under Spanish and Mexicans. The 
story of the settlement and development of Cali- 
fornia and the stalwart men who participated in 
that development is recounted. Dr. Hunt has a 
very happy way of presenting facts so they 
challenge the attention of the reader. 

The price of the book is $1.40. 


“Slave Wives of Nehalem,” by Claire Warner 
Churchill, is published by the Metropolitan 
Press, Portland, Oregon. 

Mrs. Churchill has presented a series of stories 
that portray the life and habits of the Oregon 
Coast Indians. 

The original inhabitants of Oregon are all 
gone. The descendants have so intermingled 
with other stocks that little pure blood is left. 
The traditions have been forgotten. 

Mrs. Churchill has carefully gathered here 
and there, from really reliable sources, material 
which is of great value. Those who are inter- 
ested in our first settlers should have a copy of 
this book. It may be secured from the publish- 
ers at $1.00. 


“Roundabout America,” by Anne M. Peck 
and Enid Johnson, is an interesting travel story. 
It first portrays the national capital and describes 
the old South, the Southwest and California. 
Besides telling the story well, the authors have 
illustrated their book in a pleasing manner. 
There are two volumes in the one cover. The 
second deals with New York, Pennsylvania and 
New England, then takes the reader across the 
country to the great Northwest. 

Harper and Brothers are the publishers. The 
price is $3.50. 

“The Last of the Thundering Herd” is by 
Biglow Neal. 

The story narrates the life history of a buffalo 
calf. The great herds of buffalos are pictured as 
in the country through which they roamed. The 
laws and customs of the herd are curious and 
entertaining. Indian life and lore are interest- 
ingly described. It is an animal life history that 
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ended in a death struggle. 
animal story. 

Sears Publishing Company of New York are 
the publishers. The price is $2.50. 


It is a worthwhile 


“A Frontier Lady.” This little book, published 
by Yale University Press, comprises recollec- 
tions of the gold rush and early California. It is 
taken from the diary of Sarah Eleanor Royce, 
mother of Josiah Royce, one of California’s 
gifted sons. 

The story is intensely interesting and describes 
the journey across the plains to the minutest 
details. It is a story of early California that 
will live and give material to later writers upon 
which they may build their stories. 

Children and grown-ups will read this book 
with interest. It is listed at $2.00. 


“The West is Still Wild,” by Harry Carr. 
Houghton Mifflin Company have brought out a 
new set of stories by one of California’s ver- 
satile writers. The book is descriptive of New 
Mexico, Arizona and Southern California. The 
narrative style of Mr. Carr is exceedingly inter- 
esting. The book sells for $2.50. 


Bobbs - Merrill Company in 1932 published 
“Gold in Them’ Hills,” by C. B. Glasscock, a 
story of the discovery, settlement and exploita- 
tion of Tonopah and Goldfield. The prospec- 
tors, their trials and tribulations, their luck and 
their adventures, are the motif of the book. The 
price is $3.50. 


Bobbs - Merrill this year brought out Mr. 
Glasscock’s latest book, “Lucky Baldwin, The 
Story of an Unconventional Success.” 

Lucky Baldwin was one of the colorful char- 
acters of California history. The son of an Indiana 
preacher-farmer, he came to California in the 
early gold days. His entire life was eventful. 
He was a plunger. He played with life in all its 
forms. Horses and women were large elements 
in his life. He made and lost fortunes. His land 
speculations in Los Angeles county will keep his 
name alive for centuries. The price of the book 


is $3.50. 


TEACHING HELPS FOR NIRA 


Useful in History, Civics, Economics, English, 
Debating, and Business Administration Classes. 
WALL CHART—shows all im ~—— features of 
a Industrial Recovery Act. Size 40” x 60”. 


“ECONOMIC PLANNING”—16 page publication— 
authoritative articles—full text of Act—Summary 0 
raphy of Aaministrator: Single © of Chart—Biog- 
raphy of . inistrator. Single copies 25c—25 copies 
or over, 
ECONOMIC’ PLANNING ENGINEERS 
A Non-Profit Organization) 
San Francisco—Phone 


544 Market Gt. San DOuglas 2850 
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THe BEST CLASSROOM MAGAZINE 
Bcd FOR GRADE TEACHERS 


@ iT presents the newest and best 

methods and materials based on the 

current classroom activities of successful teach- 

es and the results of research and experiment 

conducted by leaders in the field of elementary 
education. 


@ IT is delivered early—each issue in 
subscriber's hands by the middle of the pre- 
ceeding month. 


@ IT supplies fully 50% more teaching 
qaterial than any other teachers’ magazine— 
more for the Primary grades and more for the 
Intermediate and Upper grades. Its pages are 
at least 50% larger than the pages of other 
teachers’ magazines, permitting larger designs 
and illustrations and better pre- 
sentation of all material. 


@ IT tells what to do, 
how to do, and furnishes ready- 
to-use material with which to do. 
There are stories, pictures, seat- 
work, songs and music, games, 
things to do and make, lesson 
plans, projects, units of work, 
test material of all kinds, and many other teaching helps. 
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@ IT provides @ large amount of handwork material, in- 
cluding designs for posters, blackboard and window decorations, 
etc., and reproductions of work actually done by pupils. 


@ IT furnishes ten full-color of famous 
peintings during the year with complete material for class study. 


@ IT has an Picture Section in each issue, This 
presents effectively and beautifully, on india-tinted paper, visual 
aids in geography, history, art, nature study, etc., for all grades. 
In this section, during the year, are included several full-page 
posters in color. Many other illustrations, selected for their in- 
terest to children and value for class use, appear in each issue. 


@ IT has several pages of entertainment material every 
month consisting of plays, pageants, exercises, verse, music, 
dances, and special-day prograins. Also a page of ideas for school 
parties with descriptions of games, favors, decorations, etc. 


@ IT carries helpful and informative departments: The 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club (with Club Exchange); Teacher 
Aids from the U. S. Government; Answers to Queries; New 
Books; Travel. 


@ IT is endorsed and recommended by superintendents, 
principals, heads of teachers’ colleges and normal schools, teachers 
of training classes, and educators generally. More teachers sub- 
scribe for it than for any other classroom magazine. To them it 
isa source of help and inspiration . . . a guide that gives variety 
and vitality to their daily teaching Send in your sub- 
scription now. Be sure to include the INSTRUCTOR YEAR- 
BOOK. Pay later ifmore convenient. Use order blank at right. 


—_—z—x—xXKX—X—— i ————— 
Thrifty Clubbing Offers with Other Magazines ; 


‘The INSTRUCTOR ($2.00 2 year) 


Neture Magazine ($3.00) 


wh 
bt es Ede, Music 
Wit Reader's Digest ($3.00) 


“HOT 6 Tho BOSTUUCTOON te dashed fs two years, add $1.00 to prices quoted. 


===» 425 | with MeCall’s Magazine ($1.00)... 2.85 
Jenior Home Magazine ($2.50). 2.75 | with Woman's Home Comp. ($1.00)... 2.85 


The INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK is not sold alone 
= may be ordered with INSTRUCTOR 


20 cents 
1 year, $2.20; with 


for only 20¢ additional 


The INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK (96 pages 
and cover—size 7x10 ee YS is ee 
the = ready: Pee ogy . 
for Arithmetic, Geograp! istory, gro 
Reading, Citiecnakip. Elementary 
Science, and Health. There are tests of 
all kinds (with answers), stories with ques- 
tions, arithmetic problems and games, 16 
full-page posters, 8 black board decorations, 
etc. Provides forall the grades. The ma- 
terial is new and has not previously been 


published. 

th The In for ORDER 

with INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $3.20. MN I@Dw4s 
th If More Convenient h 


Cocsesast 


eNY Neha loti PS) 


8.E.N.—Sept. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
Send me The INSTRUCTOR, beginning with the September, 
1933 number for [] 1 year, $2.00; ()2 years, $3.00. 


[_]Send_me The 1933-34 Instructor Yearbook with the above 
for 20 cents additional. (Not sold alone.) 


Also send me magazines beginning with September, as follows: 


A agree to pay $_............. not later than November 5, 1933. 
Ni cicincehlitanidinorieriasinceiernsitiagaptotganiincnitingtsaniaie 


iiss misieitagictninpnitnteniini 
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California Kindergarten Bulletin 


ALIFORNIA Kindergarten Primary Asso- 
C ciation, Southern Section, published a June 
bulletin of 23 pages, of interest to all kinder- 
garten primary teachers. 


Genevieve H. Anderson, president, in the 
preface states that “our recent experience with 
the legislature brought home to all kindergart- 
ners the crying need for publicity—the need to 
acquaint the public with the educational value of 
the kindergarten and the need to justify our- 
selves to the public as a necessary and integral 
part of the educational system.” 


A Publicity Program 


“To that end we have prepared a publicity 
program which includes: moving pictures; radio 
talks; speakers’ bureau; newspaper and maga- 
zine articles; regular contacts by kindergarten 
and primary teachers with the mothers of their 
pupils through:” 


a. Visits to see regular work. 


b. “At home” 
explained. 


days, where the work can be 


e. A monthly kindergarten bulletin to be sent 
to the homes with a resume of the work accom- 
plished and suggestions as to ways in which the 
parents can cooperate. 


“These plans are being worked out and we 
would welcome any further suggestions to aid 
our publicity program. It is the personal respon- 
sibility of each one of us to do everything pos- 
sible to show the public what the kindergarten 
really means in the life of the child.” 


Home Reading Guide 


Maurice B. Ross, Research Assistant 
San Diego City Schools 


VERY attractive “Home Reading Guide” 

was available for the first time last year 
to students attending the San Diego city junior 
high schools. The booklet was worked up as a 
supplement to the English course of study, and 
was compiled through the co-operative efforts 
of a group of junior high school librarians and 
teachers of English. 


In the preface, the committee states that “the 
purpose of this guide is to lead the students 
into the realm of literary appreciation. For this 
reason the selections have been made from the 
many books of interest to junior high school 
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pupils on the basis of their literary merit and 
content value. 

“The list is intended to be suggestive and 
subject to the judgment of the teacher in both 
limitation and expansion. The aim has been to 
adapt it to the need of the individual child 
rather than to the grade. It is to be considered 
more as a foundation than as a complete list 
since our literature is being constantly enriched 
by the works of excellent contemporary authors. 
Worthwhile books may also have been accident- 
ally omitted. As it is fully annotated, the stu- 
dents will be able to make their own selections 
with comparative ease. However, it is to be 
hoped that all the English teachers will so fa- 
miliarize themselves with the books that they 
may lend enthusiastic guidance.” 


The booklet is well-organized, and is profusely 
illustrated with whimsical cuts which were made 
available through the kind co-operation of pub- 
lishers of books included in the list. The cover 
of the booklet is enhanced by an attractive three- 
tone print which is itself an invitation to pupils 
to explore the pages of the guide. 


A number of commendatory letters have been 
received from librarians and publishers regard- 
ing the booklet, and it is hoped that it will prove 
an effective aid in encouraging the choosing of 
good books by San Diego junior high school 
students. 
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Readers 
in Arithmetic, Health, Art, Science 


Enrich the primary program with these 
fascinating new books made under 
the direction of Dr. William S. Gray. 
They provide reading experiences 
which parallel the present oral pres- 
entations in the various subjects. 
Send for descriptive material today— 
no obligation, of course. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY 
CHICAGO - ATLANTA - DALLAS - NEW YORK 
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What are you doing 
to prepare your 
pupils for a 


new epoch? 


Fria. 236. A cartoon which appeared in 

1925 during the League’s negotiations 

with Bulgaria and Greece. What does it 
illustrate? (From the Dallas News) 


R U G G S te due cae 
SOCIAL SCIENCE COURSE 


has been chosen and endorsed by schools all over the country as 
the course that really gives boys and girls a vivid picture of the 
modern world and that prepares them to understand its problems. 
It’s different. It’s fascinating. It’s.-workable, with reading texts, 
workbooks that guide the pupil in assimilating what he reads, and 
teachers’ guides. 


3900 places including Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Oakland, San Diego, Long Beach, and Sacramento use 
Rugg; 39 California counties approve it. 


GINN AND COMPANY “e722 
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Use New Textbooks 


T is in full recognition of—indeed, in stout 

adherence to—the present universal demand 
for economy that The Bulletin ventures to ad- 
vocate an early inspection of school textbook 
supplies, with a view to conservation of public 
safety, as well as to adequate classroom equip- 
ment. 

It is an open secret that, in a protracted cycle 
of financial stringency necessitating a vigilant 
attitude toward expenditures, school books, in 
common with other more or less permanent 
supplies, have been kept in service far beyond 
their real usefulness. 

In the case of accessories which are not sub- 
ject to almost continuous handling, a policy of 
extra-extended service in the name of economy 
is not without excuse. This, however, does not 
apply to textbooks. Custom and efficiency de- 
cree that each child shall have for his individual 
daily use at least one textbook for each course 
in which he is enrolled. He is admonished to 
use these books—and constant use pre-supposes 
not only wear and a certain amount of tear, but 
also an ever-increasing condition of defilement. 


Part-time Use is Wasteful 


All this is beside the fact that an unprece- 
dented increase in school enrollment during the 
last three or foar years has taxed the resource- 
fulness of teachers everywhere in the effort to 
afford each pupil even part-time use of a book. 

The disadvantage to the individual child is 
obvious in the fact that, whereas formerly each 
pupil had a textbook for his exclusive use, it is 
no uncommon thing now for him to share it 
with one, two, or even more of his classmates. 
Textbooks, produced by reputable American 
publishers are built for heavy duty; but the 
length of life of any book is in inverse ratio to 
the number of active pupils using it. 

Hence the growing generality of dilapidated 


bindings, torn pages, and mutilated chapters: to- 


the end that, instead of one, or even several 
children having the benefit of a book, it too 
often happens that some of them are without 
the use of any book. 

Incidentally, teacher efficiency, already under 
unusual strain due to over-load attendant upon 
augmented classes, is thus subjected to further 
strain by lack of working-tools. This, even if it 
were all, would be bad enough. 

But it is not too much to say that the health 
of the community may be involved. The winter 
just past has witnessed an unusual prevalence 
of influenza, serious colds, and kindred distem- 
pers. Attendance records for almost any school 
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in this part of the country will attest the suscep- 
tibility of the school population. 

Any class-room teacher has recollections of 
weeks of mingled coughs and sneezes which 
liberated germs innumerable—mainly upon the 
forlorn and mutilated pages of “mutual” text- 
books. These germs found hospitable lodging in 
the inevitable accumulation of dirt, grease, finger 
prints, and general foulness incidental to pro- 
longed daily service of any book as a tribal 
refuge. 


Old Books are a Menace 
In many instances, the same book, or rem- 
nants of books, are in use now; and, unless the 


better judgment of school authorities rules oth- 
erwise, they will be passed along, in all their 


-physical decrepitude and germ-laden possibilities, 


to other pupils. The fact that a large proportion 
of these books are in such a state of ruin as to 
be relatively useless as texts is in itself suffi- 
ciently cogent reason for their replacement. 
The additional fact that they constitute a 
menace to the public health should be a deter- 
mining factor. Such books have no legitimate 
place in a society which long ago banished the 
common drinking-cup and which insists upon 
modern sanitation. . 
Any economies effected through an _ inade- 
quate supply of school textbooks, or through a 
motley stock of dirty, dilapidated, germ-infested 
textbooks, are likely to be expensive. 
Considering the infinitesimal part — approxi- 
mately 2 to 3 per cent—of the cost of public 
education which is normally represented by text- 
books, it is poor business policy to curtail even 
that small part to the impairment of educational 
efficiency and to the potential peril of an epi- 
demic which might cost individual taxpayers 
many times the trifle saved—New Hampshire 
State Teachers Association Bulletin, April, 1933 


* * * 


American Education Week 


November 6 to 12 
Meeting the Emergency in Education 


Monday: The increased responsibilities of the 
schools. 

Tuesday: Financial support of the schools. 

Wednesday: What citizens may do to protect 
the. schools. 

Thursday: Home and school co-operation. 

Friday: The schools and reconstruction. 

Saturday: The schools and loyalty to the 
nation. ; 

Sunday: Safeguarding character essentials. 
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Gregg Shorthand and Gregg Typing 


Win in International Contest 


In the International Commercial Schools Contest held “under the auspices of the 
Century of Progress Exposition in Chicago on June 27 and 28, students of Gregg 
Shorthand won first, second, and third places in all of the six shorthand events. 


In the typewriting contest students trained the “Rational” way won first in five, 
second in five, and third place in four of the nine events—or more than one-half of 
the first-, second-, and third-place awards. 


The open typewriting event was won by the team of three students from the 
West Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio. This school teaches Rational Type- 


writing, 1927 Edition. 


For many years students of Rational Typewriting have been demonstrating in 


local, state and national contests the superiority of Rational Typewriting and Gregg 
Typing, the latest book in the “Rational” Series. 


For a full report of the Century of Progress Contest see the September issue of 
“The Business Education World,” successor to “The American Shorthand Teacher.” 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Cuicaco 


TORONTO 


Health Stories, Book One, by Anna B. Towse, 
former staff associate American Child Health 
Association, and William S. Gray, the University 
of Chicago. A part of the Curriculum Foundation 
Series, 144 pages, 122 full-color illustrations, 
cloth, $0.60. Scott, Foresman and Company. 


Here is a new, easy-to-read health book for 
the first grade, one that introduces in a simple 
reading content all of the health concepts gen- 
erally taught in the first year. By applying the 
controlled-vocabulary and story plot qualities of 
a reader to the factual concepts of health teach- 
ing this little book heips to build up a reading 
familiarity with the vocabulary, terminology, 
and idioms of health-study in the first grade. 


The stories are interesting and are all realistic 
—a feature which means that the health con- 
cepts “carry over” into the lives of the children. 
Most of the pictures are in four colors. 


* * * 


Number Stories, Book Two, by J. W. Stude- 
baker, superintendent of schools, Des Moines, 
Iowa; W. C. Findley, supervisor of mathematics, 
Des Moines; F. B. Knight, State University of 
Iowa; and William S. Gray, the University of 
Chicago. 240 pages, 148 illustrations, cloth, $0.68. 
A part of the Curriculum Foundation Series. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company. 


Most middle-grade arithmetic failures are laid 
at the door of reading—inability to read and 


LonpDoNn 


San FRaANcIsco Boston 


SYDNEY 


interpret the arithmetic text-book. The Number 
Stories series, of which this is the second book, 
not only furnish the back-bone for the primary 
arithmetic program but build a reading familiar- 
ity with the terminology, symbols, and forms of 
arithmetic which should help remove this pre- 
vailing handicap in the third and fourth grades. 


Number Stories is an interesting little book, 
with many realistic stories, and a great number 
of attractive, four-color illustrations. It is an 
adequate work-type reader in the arithmetic 
field. 


National Geographic Society announces that 
publication of its weekly bulletins for teachers 
is resumed early in October. 


These bulletins are issued weekly, five bulle- 
tins to the weekly set, for thirty weeks of the 
school year. They embody pertinent facts for 
classroom use from the stream of geographic 
information that pours into The Society’s head- 
quarters. The bulletins are illustrated from The 
Society’s extensive file of geographic photo- 
graphs, 


. Teachers are requested to apply early for the 
number of these bulletins desired. They are ob- 
tainable only by teachers. Applications should 
be accompanied by twenty-five cents to cover 
the mailing cost of the bulletins for the sehool 
year. 
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Business Principles Everyone 


Should Know 


BENJAMIN R. HAYNES 
Associate Professor of Commerce and Education, 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles 


By A. B. ZuTavern and A. E. Bullock, South 
Pasadena. Commercial Textbook Company, Ltd., 
1933; 551 pages (including exercises). $1.50. 


HIS book has been written in answer to 
‘Des insistent demand of many educators for 
a text that can be used in the tenth grade, or 
above, to aid pupils in acquiring a consumer 
knowledge of basic business principles and prac- 
tices. 


It has been felt by many that the present 
course, frequently offered in the junior.high 
school, called by some such title as “Junior 
Business Training,” or “General Business Train- 
ing,” should be followed by a course embodying 
work of a less routine character. Inasmuch as 
this is probably the first text of its kind to be 
published, it seems desirable to include a sum- 
mary of chapter titles, so that schools interested 
in introducing such a course will know what 
the authors believe should constitute its subject 
matter. 

The chapter titles are: Making Your Way in 
the World—Choosing a Means of Earning a Liv- 
ing—Fundamentals of Business (Practical Eco- 
nomics)—-What Every Spender of Money Should 
Knov'—Frauds and Their Detection—Borrowing 
and Lending Money—Ethics or Human Relations 
—What to Do With Surplus Funds—What Every 
Buyer of Real Estate Should Know—What Every 
Buyer of Securities Should Know—Building Your 
Own Business—Ownership in Business—Risk and 
Insurance—Management in Business—Budgeting 
and Accounting—Marketing and Merchandising 
—Advertising—Buying—Selling—Philosophies of 
Successful Men. 

It seems to this reviewer that the text crystal- 
lizes much of the material already appearing 
under different titles, each of which constitutes 
a separate course in itself. We in business edu- 
cation have feared attacks on some of these 
courses, not because the subject matter lacks 
intrinsic value but because it is not of sufficient 
value to warrant setting up these separate courses. 


A combination of these courses, giving the 
essence of each, is effected in this volume. Edu- 
cators interested in the possibilities of such a 
text will do well to examine this book. 


* * * 


Mills College has issued an attractive illus- 
trated 20-page announcement (for the academic 
year °33-’34) entitled, ‘““A Contemporary View of 
an Historic Residential College for Women.” 
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New Business Education Magazine 


E entire civilized world is undergoing rey- 

olutionary economic changes. These changes 
will necessitate a drastic re-organization in the 
present commercial courses of study under which 
some 40% of the five million high school students 
of the United States are obtaining what is pop- 
ularly termed a business education. 


In keeping with this re-organization a new 
publication has appeared—The Business Educa- 
tion World, successor to The American Shorthand 
Teacher. The latter magazine was founded in 
1920 by Dr. John Robert Gregg. Its name would 
indicate that its scope was to be confined to 
matters of interest only to teachers of short- 
hand, but for several years its columns have 
been filled with articles dealing with all branches 
of business education and its news notes and 
convention reports have covered the entire busi- 
ness education world. 


Beginning with the September issue, The 
American Shorthand Teacher will be known by 
the more appropriate title, The Business Educa- 
tion World, with Dr. Gregg as editor, Clyde 
Insley Blanchard, managing editor, and Guy § 
Fry, business manager. The editorial offices will 
continue to be located at 270 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


Two New Row Peterson Texts 


OW, PETERSON AND COMPANY of Evan- 
ston, Illinois, have recently published two 


highly-commendable texts in the fields of civics 
and economics, 


1. Co-operative Citizenship by Joseph I. Arn- 
old, is designed to give students a high ideal of 
human service, an understanding of group rela- 
tionships, a spirit of team-work, and an under- 
standing of governmental institutions. 


Its outlook is broad, but its approach is simple. 
Its information is accurate and up-to-date. Its 
suggestions are constructive and appealing to 
young people. 


From cover to cover it stresses the conviction 
that, to achieve success in the modern world, 
boys and girls, and men and women, must think 
together, plan together, and work together. Price 
$1.60. 


2. New Introduction to Economies by Lutz, 
Foote and Stanton, provides the student with a 
working knowledge of important economic prin- 
ciples. It challenges him to develop his power of 
observation in an effort to interpret and apply 
these principles to particular situations within 
the range of his own experience. 

Topics are discussed in the light of present- 
day situations and the student is given an un- 
derstanding of economic laws as they affect and 
will continue to affect business and society in 
general. Price $1.60. 


Ethel C. Myles, teacher of geography and his- 
tory, Hollenbeck Junior High School, Los An- 
geles, contributed a very interesting article on 
Self-Expression Through Junior Red Cross to 
the June issue of this magazine. Her name was 
erroneously spelled Myers in the by-line. 
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Credit Union 


California Teachers Association 
Southern Section 


OUTHERN Section of California Teachers 

Association has promoted the organization 
of a Credit Union to serve the teachers of the 
southern nine counties outside those systems 
which now have local teacher credit unions in 
operation. This organization was incorporated 
under date of August 17, 1933, and will soon be 
in operation. 


The incorporators are R. W. Shirey, principal, 
Longfellow School, Long Beach; Beulah B. 
Coward, South Pasadena; F. L. Thurston, Pasa- 
dena; Wayne F. Bowen, Compton; John L. Louns- 
bury, principal, Long Beach Junior College; H. 
0. Dyck, principal, Metropolitan High School, 
Los Angeles; William A. Goggin, principal, Edi- 
son Elementary and Junior High School, Long 
Beach; Wilbur Stuart Shires, Alhambra; Harold 
Dail, South Pasadena; Elmer J. Erickson, South 
Pasadena; Harry J. Moore, Long Beach; and 
Walter L. Scott, director of physical education, 
Long Beach, 


R. W. Shirey was elected President, Beulah 
B. Coward, Vice-President, F. L. Thurston, 
Secretary, and Wayne F. Bowen, Treasurer. 
Membership in the Credit Union is limited to 
certificated persons who are members of Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association. 


* * * 


Mrs. Esta Ross Stuart, instructor in typing, 
Berkeley High School, and also instructor in 
Columbia University summer session, is author 
of “Stuart Typing, keyboard mastery of the vo- 
cabulary of business by the high-frequency 
word-pattern method.” Book Two (parts three 
and four) of this noteworthy series has recently 
been issued. The publisher is D. C. Heath and 
Company; 90 pages quarto; price $1.32. 


Book I provides techniques and copy designed 
to develop the basic skill. Book II provides in- 
creasingly intensive training and enables the 
typist to visualize himself in a real position. 


* +. * 


“Public School Support in the United States 
During Periods of Economic Depression” is the 
title of a monograph of 143 pages, by Royce 
Stanley Pitkin. It is published by the Stephen 
Daye Press, Brattleboro, Vermont. Price $1.50. 


* * * 


An Introduction to Biology. By Elbert C. Cole, 
associate professor of biology at Williams Col- 
lege; formerly instructor in biology, Hartford 
Public High School, Hartford, Connecticut. 518 
pages. $1.75. John Wiley & Sons, publishers. 

Teachers of biology in secondary schools, and 
normal schools, will find that this text not only 
Provides ample material for a full year’s course 
but also allows considerable choice in the selec- 
tion of topics to be studied. The text has been 
organized to facilitate instruction in the exten- 
sive use of living things in the course. 
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HARR WAGNER 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


609 Mission St., San Francisco, California 
| 


CALIFORNIA BEGINNINGS 


By Lola Hoffman of the Bridge Street School, 
Los Angeles 
A book for the third and fourth grades. A book of 
romantic episodes in the history of California. Intro- 
duction by Robert H. Lane, Asst. Supt. Los Angeles 
City Schools. Over 200 pages, 40 full page illustra- 
tions, sixe 8x 10 inches. List price $1.25. 


YESTERDAY, THE FOUNDATION 
OF TODAY 


By Aker, Nelson, and Aker 
An Old World Background book in which the authors 
have developed a new approach and have made use 
of the unit system. 500 pages, size 5x7 inches, 140 
illustrations. Tested and checked and rechecked for 
vocabulary with sixth grade students. The outstanding 
new book in the field of presenting what things of the 
present have definite roots in the past. List price $1.40. 


A PROGRAM FOR A ONE- 
CYCLE SCIENCE COURSE 


of The Western Nature Science Series 
Third Grade 
THE INDIANS’ GARDEN .... (Marcy and Marcy) 
List Price $1.00 
Fourth Grade 
THE PADRES' GARDEN ..... (Marcy and Marcy) 
List Price $1.00 
Fifth Grade 
THE PIONEERS' PATHWAY... 
List Price $1.00 
Sixth Grade 
TRAILS TODAY .... «+ + «+ (Corwin) 
List Price $1.00 
and the CORWIN SCIENCE SERIES 
Seventh Grade 
SCIENCE OF HUMAN LIVING . . 
List Price $1.68 
Eighth Grade 
SCIENCE OF PLANT AND ANIMAL LIFE 
List Price $1.72 
Ninth Grade 
SCIENCE OF DISCOVERY AND INVENTION 
List Price $1.80 


~ Harr Wagner Publishing 


Company 
609 Mission St., SanFrancisco, California 


« « « + (Corwin) 
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Western Nature Series 


ARR WAGNER PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY is bringing out a series of nature 
science readers that treat of Western forms. 


It is a well-planned course-of-study for the 
teaching of Western nature-study and elemen- 
tary science, developed from a study of city and 
county courses of study in the Western states. 


The authors comprise a group of well-trained 
teachers and supervisors of science. The mate- 
rial is organized on the unit-plan, with study- 
questions and suggested projects and activities. 


The vocabulary has been checked with Thorn- 
dike’s word-list of 20,000 most commonly used 
words. Grade placement is further checked by 
the vocabulary grade placement formula devised 
by Alfred S. Lewerenz of the Los Angeles City 
School District, psychology and educational re- 
search division. 


Each book is illustrated with 100 excellent 
photographs and drawings. 


Of the nine volumes in the series, four have 
already been published. They are,—Grade III, 
The Indians Garden, by Marcy; Grade IV, The 
Padres Garden, by Marcy; Grade V, The Pio- 
neers Pathway, by Corwin; Grade VI, Trails 
Today, by Corwin. List price, $1.00 each. 

The authors of this series believe that nature- 
study rather than pure science should be the 
basis of an elementary science course. They 
believe that elementary science should not be 
placed apart but should be closely correlated to 
reading and the social studies. 


In the first four grades there is a garden 
sequence. In the fifth and sixth grades there are 
two books to be used in exploratory units of 


work. 
8 


“Then and Now in Dixie,” by Rose M. Mc- 
Donald, supervisor of rural schools, Clarke 
County, Virginia, is an unnsual new reader for 
grades four and five. Here are fascinating stories 
of the great southern crops. The child is shown 
the close relationship between geography and 
history. 294 pages, many illustrations, price 84 
cents. Ginn and Company are the publishers. 


* * * 


The D. Appleton-Century Company has recently 
brought out several noteworthy adventure books 
for children and young people. “Ritchie of the 
News,” by William Heyliger, is a boys’ story of 
country journalism at first hand. 

“Renfrew’s Long Trail,” by Laurie York 
Erskine, is a striking boys’ story of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police. 

“The Timber Trail,” by Maristan Chapman, is 
another boys’ story, concerning three Tennessee 
mountain boys. The. price of each book is $2.00. 
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Yearbook for Teachers 


HE publishers of the Instructor, classroom 
magazine for grade and rural teachers, have 
recently published a new teaching aid under the 
title, “The Instructor Yearbook for 1933-1934.” 
This book contains a wealth of new, ready-to- 
use material for the eight most-commonly-taught 
subjects in the elementary grades. 


It includes a large amount of test material— 
completion tests, multiple choice tests, true-false 
tests, matching tests, and selection tests. An- 
swers are given in all cases. 


Primary stories for reading, and arithmetic 
problems and games are also included. The art 
work deserves special mention. There are sixteen 
full page posters, eight for primary grades by 
Mabel Betsy Hill, and eight for the intermediate 
and upper grades by Ralph Avery. These posters 
apply directly to the material in the book, and 
form an interesting, novel approach to each 
subject. 


The Instructor Yearbook is not sold alone, 
but may be obtained in combination with the 
Instructor at a slight additional cost. 


* * * 


A Western Cook-Book 


ENEVIEVE CALLAHAN, home economics edi- 
tor of the Sunset Magazine, is author of a 
new cook book brought out by Stanford Univer- 
sity Press. It tells how to select, prepare, cook 
and serve all typically Western food products. 


The hundreds of recipes include many for 
favorite regional and foreign dishes peculiar to 
the West. 


In the preface Miss Callahan states that the 
“Sunset All-Western Cook Book” makes no pre- 
tense of being “a complete cook book that will 
answer all your questions about ordinary cook- 
ing and baking. 


“There are too many good general cook books 
on sale now for us to attempt to gather into one 
volume all the wisdom of that sort. 


“Instead, we have, as far as possible, omitted 
the ordinary recipes and information that are 
found in every other cook book, and have en- 
deavored to make this an extremely useful hand- 
book on the preparation and serving of typically 
Western food products.” 


VOICE PRODUCTION 


FOR SPEECH AND SINGING 


Auditions and advice by appointment without obligation 


G. MARSTON HADDOCK 
Eetasipel Leeds College of Music and 
School of Acting for the North of England 
Lecturer in voice, Stanford University 
376 SUTTER STREET — STUDIO 38 
SAN FRANCISCO Phone SUtter 6682 
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Mrs. Marjorie Stuart 


Frances Mooney, Principal 
Hawthorne School, San Francisco 


N June, 1933, the San Francisco School De- 
| partment lost from its ranks the principal of 
one of its important elementary schools, a 
woman, respected, admired and beloved by every 
member of the teaching staff—Mrs. Marjorie 
Stuart. 


Mrs. Stuart is most widely remembered as 
President of the Teachers Association of San 
Francisco, where for many years she ruled with 
a womanly dignity, a gentle courtesy, and a 
sense of justice, which endeared her to all. 


Forty years ago, Mrs. Marjorie Stuart entered 
the San Francisco School Department as an eve- 
ning school teacher. In later years, Mrs. Stuart 
served as vice-principal of Hancock School. As 
time went on, she was transferred to the quiet 
home life of the Mission, where at the old 
Everett School on 17th and Sanchez streets, with 
Mr. Selden Sturges as principal, she served as 
vice-principal and teacher of mathematics. 
Finally the Sunset district claimed her, and Mrs. 
Stuart was chosen principal of the Jefferson 
School, whose destinies: were in her hands until 
the day of her retirement. 


Aside from her teaching, Mrs. Stuart ever held 
close to her heart the interests of her fellow- 
workers. She was elected for two terms director 
of California Teachers Association—Bay Section, 
where her voice was always heard for the best 
interests of the schools. Long ago, before Cali- 
fornia teachers had secured their pension, there 
was organized in San Francisco an association 
to work for this purpose. Teachers Retirement 
Association—with Mrs. Stuart as one of its 
presidents. 


Also she gave of her time and energy as an 
officer of Teachers Mutual Aid Society, the pio- 
neer beneficial teacher organization. Outstand- 
ing was her chairmanship of the “Committee of 
Nineteen” which prepared and fostered a charter 
amendment which gave to San Francisco teach- 
ers their city pension. As a genial member of 
the Yerba Buena School of Women’s Club, and 
a busy worker in the Travelers Aid Society, she 
made hosts of other friends. 


A quiet, unassuming woman, she has spread 
about her a lasting influence. Her sound com- 
mon sense, her deep interest in her work, her 
loving affection for the children, the parents and 
the teachers have made her name loved and 
respected wherever it is known. 


* * * 


Enjoyment and Use of Art in the Elementary 
Sehool, by Jessie Todd, formerly supervisor of 
art, Duluth, and Alla Ann Van Nice Gale. Pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago Press, price 
$1.50. This is a well-illustrated, interesting and 
instructional book on the art of teaching draw- 
ing in elementary schools. 
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Trinity County Institute 
Roy W. Croup 


RINITY COUNTY Teachers Institute 

was held in Weaverville, August 29-31. 
County Superintendent Clara E. Kreiss wel- 
comed the teachers as she opened the meeting. 
She then explained the educational policy of 
Trinity County and expressed the hope that all 
of the teachers would enjoy the meetings. 


The committee on resolutions consisted of 
Ruth White, Frances Smith, Helen Basham, 
Frank Williams, Bess Davit and June Lindquist. 
The committee on decorations consisted of Alice 
Poage, Ellis Flowers, Harold Weaver, Hazel 
Wilburn and Agnes Rourke. The officers were 
Mrs. Kreiss, president; Katherine Ryan, secre- 
tary, Ellementary section; Julia Beauman, sec- 
retary, Secondary section. The pianist was Mrs. 
Mae Sweatt. 


Those who took part on the program were: 
State Superintendent Vierling Kersey, Mrs. Arta 
B. Flood, rural supervisor of Placer County: 
Mrs. Lillian Hill, chief of the bureau of mental 
hygiene, State Department; Mrs. Gladys Potter 
of the division of elementary education, State 
Department; Roy W. Cloud, State Exxecutive 
Secretary, California Teachers Association; D. 
R. Jones, California Teachers Association; 
Walter E. Morgan, Assistant Superintendent of 
Public Instruction; Mrs. Lennice Eyrand, super- 
visor of art, Bakersfield; and Frank Williams, 
principal, Trinity County High School. During 
the session, Mr. Flowers of Weaverville Ele- 
mentary School conducted musical numbers, and 
Mr. Goody of the high school gave piano selec- 
tions. 


* * * 


San Mateo County Teachers Association has a 
Committee on Standards which has recently 
issued a helpful seven-page mimeographed re- 
port. This comprises well selected lists of books 
on contemporary thought in varied fields. 


Teachers desiring a copy of this very good 
report may address Howard Bohnet, chairman, 
San Mateo Junior College. 


* * * 


California State Advisory Board under the 
Federal Emergency Administration of Public 
Works by President Roosevelt comprises,—Ham- 
ilton H. Cotton of San Clemente. Frank Havener 
of San Francisco; E. F. Scattergood of Los An- 
geles, according to word received from Miss 
Charl Williams of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 


WANT A STEADY JOB? 
$1,260 to $3,400 a Year 


Do you want a steady-for-life job with the United States 
Government? Teachers have a hie advant>~e hee-nce of 
their training and education. Hundreds future appoint- 
ments. These have big pay, short hours an’ pleasant work. 
Write immediately to Frankl‘n Ins‘itute, Dept. P!77, 
Rochester, N. Y., for free list of future positions for 


teachers, and full particulars telling you how to get them. 
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public expenditures, and by honest but deluded citizens who find their taxes grievously 
heavy. 

The common people of California have been making heavy sacrifices in the support 
of their schools. These sacrifices would be unnecessary if the costs of supporting the 
schools fell where they belong, upon the wealth of the state in proportion to the ability 
to pay. But the interests behind the anti-public school movement want more than school 
economies. They want to discredit and cripple the schools. 

A list of suggestions for school economies recently sent out by the National 
Chamber of Commerce to its subsidiary groups included the following: 

1. Shortening the school day and the school year, and cutting down the number 
of years in both the elementary school and the high school. 

2. Reductions in teachers salaries. 

3. Charging tuition fees in high schools, junior colleges and colleges. 

4. Cutting down of the subjects and activities offered in the courses of study 
in the schools. 


5. Centralizing authority in school matters outside the school district. 


If these demands, however reactionary and socially short-sighted, were the honest 
proposals of sincere individuals in the interest of needed economies they would be entitled 
to respectful consideration. 

Coming as they do from selfish interests who value their dollars above the social 
welfare, and who can well afford to pay for the education of their own children, they 
deserve the utter condemnation of all public spirited citizens. 


HORTENING the school life of the rising generation would mean increasing by 

tens of thousands the already over-crowded vocational pursuits. There is no satisfac- 
tory answer to the question: What can these boys and girls do if they can’t go to 
school? The proposal to charge fees for school attendance if put into effect would mean 
the immediate elimination from high schools and colleges of additional tens of thousands 
of boys and girls, and their consequent deprivation of the opportunity for educational 
training and advancement. 


Over two generations ago most of the states of the Union, acting under the 
impulse and desire for social improvement, threw out as undemocratic the practice of 
levying tuition charges for attendance at our public schools. For nearly seventy years 
the public schools of California have been free to all the children of all the people. 
To keep them so is to serve the best interests of the state and the republic, and the 
only course consistent with the ideals and principles of American democracy. 


Reactionary Efforts to Curtail Education 


This pressure for tuition charges has been particularly strong in the case of the 
junior college, the college, and the university. The statement is often made that too 
many young men and women are going to college. Whether this be true or not, the 
fact remains that young men and women should not be rejected from higher education 
because of their lack of ability to pay. 


The American people discovered a long time ago that the brains young men and 
women have do not depend upon how much money their parents happen to have. In 
view of the fact that a vast oversupply of workers of all kinds already exists, the proposal 
to shorten the school lives or to reduce the attendance at school of our youth, is so 
socially short-sighted and reactionary that it could originate only in a mind contemptibly 
selfish. 

I am not ready to declare that the public school as it now exists in this state is a 
perfect institution. However, I am sure that the way to improve it and to render it 
better able to serve the needs of society, is not to curtail its present program. 

The selfish interests who desire to economize by reducirig the educational offering 
of the public schools have widely criticized the schools as teaching “fads and frills.” 
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It is significant that in the private schools to which these same critics send their own 
children, these same “fads and frills” receive even greater emphasis than they do in the 
public schools. 


The courses of study in our schools today represent the honest attempt of the 
schools to’meet the varying needs of the children who come to school. The common 
people of California have the right to say what kind of education their children shall 
have, and how much of it they shall have. But this important decision must not be 
left in the hands of selfish interests who can afford to pay for the education of their 
own children in private schools, and who think more of their dollars than they do of the 
welfare of the masses of the people. 


HE American public school has always been an institution of the common people. 

The people have jealously guarded it from the unsavory taint of party politics, and 
the people have always retained a large measure of local control over it. During the 
recent session of the California legislature the strongest efforts were made to center 
the control of local school budgets in the hands of county boards of supervisors. 
Had this been done it would have been a trick truly worthy of the influences behind it. 
It would have taken the control of school support out of the hands of the people’s 
elected trustees and given that control to a group of five officials, only one of whom is 
voted for by the people in any given school district. 


This movement to make a mockery of democratic government is not dead. The 
common people of California need to keep awake, for it is a definite part of the program 
of these vested interests to centralize the control of the public school where it will be 
easier to control—easier to control by themselves, not by the people. 


Sales Tax May Injure Schools 


I wish to express one more thought of caution: 


The vested interests have found it surprisingly hard to separate public interest from 
the schools. They have tried vicious propaganda and deceit. They have talked economy. 
They have tried the method of centralizing control. Now they have another method. 


California has never had a fair and equitable system of taxation. The burden of 
supporting public expenditures has always rested unfairly heavy upon the common people. 
In the recent election the people voted a change in the California Constitution relating to 
taxation. The people voted this change in the tax system in the honest belief that it 
would bring relief to the over-taxed farm and home owner, and place the tax burden 


more fairly upon the wealth of the state. However, it now appears that such is not to 
be the case. 


Within a few weeks, in all probability, the people of California are going to be 
paying general sales taxes to the extent of over a hundred million dollars a year. Thus 
are public costs to be shifted from the shoulders of Mr. Common Citizen Farmer to 
Mr. Common Citizen Consumer. A hundred fifty years ago, before the French Revolu- 
tion, the prevailing fashion in taxation was to tax the people who couldn’t help them- 
selves. And the most vicious taxes they had were consumption taxes. 


During the last 140 years we have been trying to establish a fairer tax philosophy. 
We have been making some headway toward a tax system based upon the ability of 
the taxpayer to pay. But now. we find ourselves in this year of our Lord 1933 reverting 
to a policy which was in force a hundred fifty years ago and which required a revolution 


to overthrow—a tax system which taxes the people who can least afford to pay because 
they can do least to avoid it. 


Nor is this all. This sales tax is tied up with some 78 million dollars of state 
support of public education. When the common citizen complains against the tax, he 
will be told that his tax is for the support of the public school, just as the California 
farmer has been informed about his property tax for lo these many years! Whether or 
not this iniquitious sales tax was designed to bring the schools into disrepute with the 
common citizens, it will be used for that purpose. 
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This method of raising school revenues is in defiance of every democratic principle; 
it is making the common citizen pay for the education of his children as surely as if we 
had only a private system of schools where tuition charges were made directly. It is a 
last resort on the part of the enemies of the public school to make the common people 
forget their faith in public education. 


‘ 


ND now let me add one further thought. From times dating before the dawn of 
history the greatest problem of the human race has been to get enough food, 
enough shelter and protection to keep body and soul together. At last we come into the 
twentieth century of the Christian era, and find this problem solved. But we also find 
that we have built up an economic system which is founded on the principle of individual 
competition. We find that this system has not justified itself in terms of human happi- 
ness and human welfare. We find that though there is an abundance of everything 
necessary to human happiness and welfare, many American citizens are without the 
necessaries of life. 


Millions are in dire want in the very midst of abundance. Out in the wheat belt 
of the West the farmers during the past winter tried to burn wheat for fuel, and 
suffered from the cold, while the children of miners in the coal regions suffered hunger 
for the want of bread. Fruits have been rotting in the orchards of the nation while 
citizens have felt the pinch of hunger. I say to you these are conditions which cannot be 
justified by honest logic. 


I do not pretend that I have a ready cure-all for present conditions. I believe that 
if you will consider all the factors involved you will arrive at the conclusion that no 
such ready cure-all can be found. I believe you will agree with me, too, that a righteous 
solution to our present difficulties will have to wait upon the careful thought and 
deliberate action of the American people. Never in all history has there been such need 
for the honest enlightenment of the common people through public education. 


The Race Against Catastrophe 


We have been so intent upon the economic aspects of our civilization that we have 
to some extent at least lost sight of its humanitarian aspects. We have been so very 
busy with the problem of making a living that we have forgotten how to live. We have 
solved the problem of production, but we have not discovered how to use the amazing 
abundance we produce for purposes of life-fulfillment and happiness. We have invented 
machines to be our inanimate slaves, and we have loaded upon them much of the 
drudgery of the work-a-day world. We have invented machines to carry our messages, 
to transport our goods, to prepare our food and to make our clothing. But we shall 
never be able to invent a machine which will solve the problems which arise out of the 
relationships of human beings with other human beings. 


This problem of living together for mutual good and mutual happiness can be solved 
only through education. Machines do not constitute a civilization, and a civilization that 
rests upon machines cannot long stand in safety and strength. H. G. Wells has said, 
“Civilization is a race between education and catastrophe.” The shores of time are 
strewn with the wrecks of civilizations. Only through the character-building agencies of 
education can our civilization be made permanent. 


HE one most hopeful aspect of the present gloomy outlook is the fact that the 
vacate under which the theory of democratic equality originally appeared is not 
dead. The American people have struggled madly during the last century to gain a 
world of riches, but in this struggle they have not lost their soul. If they have given too 
much rein to competitive individualism, it is because they believed competitive individual- 
ism would eventually bring about a better cvilization. If they have pursued riches it is 
because they believed that course would lead to greatness as a nation and to happiness 
as a people. 
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Even in their most tragic blunders the American people have generally been activiated 
by worthy ideals. Behind the system of individualism was the ideal of giving each 
individual the opportunity to do his best for himself. Under the practice of that ideal the 
accomplishments of the American people have been stupendously great. We have spanned 
a continent; we have tamed the forces of nature. 

From an infant nation too poor to furnish shoes to soldiers fighting for its existence, 
we have become the mightiest of nations. These achievements are tributes not to a system 
of competitive individualism, but to the virile energies of our people and to the demo- 
cratic idealism of justice and equality which released those energies in a century of great 
achievements. 

Today, I say, those energies are still vital, and that idealism is not dead. If we have 
accomplished much through a system of individualism, we can accomplish vastly more 
through a program of co-operation. Co-operative effort directed to the solution of human 
problems and to the establishment of justice among humankind: this is my vision of the 
future now facing the common people of this republic. For this purpose there is no 
substitute for public education. We cannot afford to take one single backward step where 
education is concerned. 


Five Demands of the Common People 


I submit to you the proposal that no such backward step shall be taken in California. 
On the contrary I propose to you that the common citizens of this state assume the 
responsibility of demanding: 


A public-supported school system extending from the kindergarten to the university, 
e free and open to all. 


That this system of education be supported by a just and equitable system of tax- 
a ation based upon the abilities of the citizens to pay. 

That the state through this system of education make available to every child in 
3. the state educational opportunities consistent with the principles of equality and 


justice, and adequate to meet his life needs in a democratic society. 


That the present program of adult education sponsored by the state be maintained 
4. and broadened to meet the growing needs of citizens to whom the educational offer- 
ing of the regular day schools are not available. 

That salaries and other working conditions of teachers be maintained at a level 

e high enough to insure a stable body of teachers of high personal character and 
advanced professional training. 


These demands are consistent with the traditions of American democracy. They 
offer the only course consistent with the social needs of the present. Teachers have been 
called selfish for making these demands. But I say to you, if you would safe-guard your 
own rights, if you would safe-guard your children’s rights, protect your schools. If you 
would safe-guard the rights of future generations of common people like yourselves, 
protect your schools. For momentous political and social issues, not alone of the present, 
but of the long future, reside in fate of the American public school. 


“Bells: Their History and Romance,” 352 pages, 


“The World of Fossils,” by Carroll Lane Fen- 
illustrated, a treatise on the history of bells 


ton, is a very interesting illustrated volume of 


throughout the world, English belfries and 
Belgian carillons, is edited by Gouverneur Mor- 
rison and illustrated by Charles Sindelar and 
George Keen, 


It is of special value to students and lovers 
of art, history, romance and literature. Authors 
represented in this volume were in their prime 
at a time when the carillons and great bells of 
the world were subjects of vital importance,— 
such authors as Longfellow, Whittier and Poe. 


This beautiful volume, suitable both for ref- 
erence and gift purposes, is published by the 
J. F. Rowny Press, 705 Anacapa Street, Santa 
Barbara; price $3.50. 


200 pages brought out by D. Appleton-Century 
Company, price $2.00. It is one of the Appleton 
New World of Science Series. 

These lively and quickly digested discussions 
of modern science have a place in every school 
library. Dr. Fenton’s book is accurate and well 
suited for school and lay reading. 

* * +. 

Plants Useful to Man, by Wilfred William Rob- 
bins of University of California and Francis 
Ramaley, University of Colorado, is a valuable 
handbook of 430 pages recently published by P. 
Blakiston’s Son and Company. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated and covers plants of economic 
importance. Price $3.00. 
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N appreciation of his 25 years of active service 

in Miramonte School, the teachers of the 
school recently honored the principal, John Ells- 
worth Wright, with a reception and banquet, 


The rooms were beautifully decorated with 
baskets of spring flowers grown in the Mira- 
monte School gardens. After the reception the 
guests adjourned to the banquet room where a 
delicious repast was served. This was followed 
by a very interesting program. 


The teachers of Miramonte presented Mr. 
Wright with a chair and ottoman. Mr. Wright at 
this time has little time to make use of the 
chair, but it is hoped vacation days will be more 
kind to him, giving him a chance to rest. 


Once more Mr. Wright was honored by a gift; 
this being a life membership in the P.-T. A. and 
a life membership pin. These were presented by 
the P.-T. A. and Mrs. Minnie Wright was pre- 
sented with a basket of flowers by the teachers. 


Mr. Wright was born in Ohio in 1863. The 
following year he moved with his family to 
Washington, D. C., where he spent the next seven 
years of his childhood. When nearly nine years 
old the family moved to Baxter Springs, Kan- 
sas, and after a year spent there, in 1873, they 
came to California. From San Francisco, Mr. 
Wright traveled by steamboat to Santa Monica. 
With his family he went by team and wagon to 
Riverside County where he lived on a ranch for 
a number of years and attended school. 


His first boyhvod acquaintance in California 
was Matthew Pendleton, now principal of 32nd 
Street School. In 
1883 Mr. Wright 
came to Los An- 
geles to attend 
Normal. Upon his 
graduation in 1887 
he began his ca- 
reer as a school 
teacher in Los An- 
geles County. He 
served in four 
districts until 1908 
when he was elect- 
ed to Miramonte 
School, where he 
has served as prin- 
cipal since that 
time. John E. Wright of Miramonte 

During his years 
as teacher and principal, Mr. Wright spent 21 


years without being absent. He has not been 
absent a day during the past ten years. 


When Mr. Wright began his services in Mira- 
monte his teachers were Maude A. Patterson 
and Faustina McKinley. Miss Patterson is still 
teaching, being employed at Thirty-sixth Street 
School, but Miss McKinley has long since passed 
on, 


The enrollment at Miramonte in 1908 was 66. 
The enrollment so rapidly increased that the 
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entire building was soon needed. In 1915 the 
West building was erected. In this building was 
Mr. Wright’s office until the East building was 
erected in 1924, at which time he moved his 
offices into the new quarters. In 1925 the South 
building was built. The enrollment was at one 
time over 2000 and is the largest elementary 
school in the city of Los Angeles. Mr. Wright's 
faculty at one time numbered 68. At the present 
time he has 44 teachers. Katherina H. Williams 
came to him in 1910; Herbert O. Campbell in 
1911; Cora D. Van Horne in 1913; Edith G. Cooper 
in 1914; and Mrs. Lulu K, Ryon in 1916. Of the 
44 now employed 34 have been with him five 
years or more. 


It is the wish of the teachers and the com- 
munity that Mr. Wright be spared many more 
years to help the younger generation on their 
road to the securing of an education. 


* * * 


State Journal of Elementary Education 


ALIFORNIA State Department of Education 
is now issuing, under the editorship of 
Helen Heffernan, a periodical known as the 
“California Journal of Elementary Education.” 
This Journal may be secured by “school officials 
primarily concerned with the administration and 
supervision of elementary education” by address- 
ing the editor, in care of the State Department 
of Education, Sacramento. 


* * * 


Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Shoemaker, who retired 
six years ago after teaching school 46 years in 
Grass Valley, has been calling upon some of her 
former pupils in the Bay Region. 

Mrs. Shoemaker was born and reared in Grass 
Valley and was the daughter of a pioneer who 
settled there in 1853. 


t * * 


The Red Bluff elementary school is adding 
a large auditorium to the new building erected 
about four years ago. At the time of building, 
the school was not able to erect an auditorium 
as the limit of bonding was reached with the 
rest of the plant. The new addition will seat 
around 800 pupils. 


The school has retrenched during the ‘“de- 
pression” by dropping one teacher and by drop- 
ping out of the course of study cooking, sewing 
and woodwork. 


* * * 


District Organization and Secondary Educa- 
tion is bulletin 17, 1932, of United States Office 
of Education. It is monograph 8 of the National 
Survey of Secondary Education. 


A great deal of space is given to the surveys 
made in Kern and Mendocino Counties, Califor- 
nia, in which California Teachers Association 
took an active part. Dr. Elmer H. Staffelbach, 
C. T. A. Director of Research, did much of the 
field work in connection with the surveys. 


The bulletin comprises 225 pages with numer- 
ous illustrations and tables It may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Price 15 cents. 
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Mrs. Guy Stevens Farrington, interpreter of 
plays, presents the current theater. In the field 
of drama, Mrs. Farrington’s art is unique. “Her 
characters remain in the minds of the audience 
as the vivid creations of an imagination touched 
with the fire of genius. To hear her is a rare, 
unforgettable experience.” 


Programs of Mrs. Farrington may be arranged 
by communicating with Mabel D. Sawdon, 809 
Francisco Street, San Francisco; in Southern 
California communicate with Mrs. Harry Leigh 
Bentley, 861 Crenshaw Boulevard, Los Angeles. 

” - * 


University of California Extension Division, 
which last year provided evening and day 
classes in a wide variety of subjects for more 
than 30,000 people, has announced that more 
than 250 new classes of instruction are started 
in the Bay Region during August and September. 


“There is no requirement for admission to a 
class other than the ability to pursue the work 
with profit,” states Professor Leon J. Richard- 
son, director of extension. 

A new schedule of classes may be obtained by 
communicating with one of the offices; in San 
Francisco, 540 Powell Street; Oakland, 1730 
Franklin Street; Berkeley, 301 California Hall. 


University of Southern California has organ- 
ized a new University Junior College which is 
the second of two such colleges ,in the United 
States, the other being at the University of 
Minnesota 


The curriculum will include courses in history 
of civilization, freshman English, literature, con- 
stitutional history, psychology, physical and 
health education, public speaking, sciences, and 
a 2-unit course in methods of study, in addition 
to electives. 


University junior college students will be re- 
quired to take specialized type of science work, 
with a prescribed amount of lecture and labora- 
tory work in four or five different fields, namely: 
physics, chemistry, botany, geology, and zoology. 

+” * * 


Fred S. Ramsdell, superintendent of schools of 
Pittsburg, and Mary L. Walker, biology teacher 
at Pittsburg High School, were married in July 
in Berkeley. 


Mr. Ramsdell went to Pittsburg as district 
superintendent in 1918 from Alameda, where for 
seven years he had been vice-principal of Wash- 
ington Grammar School. He was born in Greeley, 
Colorado, and studied at Colorado Teachers Col- 
lege, University of California, and Stanford. 

Miss Walker graduated from Santa Cruz High 
School and studied at the University of Califor- 
nia. She taught at Placerville High School three 
years before going to Pittsburg. 

cd * * 


Appointment of Dr. Dorothy C. Stratton of 
San Bernardino as dean of women at Purdue 
University to succeed the late Carolyn E. Shoe- 
maker, was announced recently by President 
Edward C. Elliott. Dr. Stratton has been vice- 
principal and dean of girls at San Bernardino 
Senior High School for the last six years. The 
selection of Dr. Stratton came as the result of a 
country-wide search and the detailed examina- 
tion into the qualifications of many persons. 
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Quick, Low Cost 
LOANS 


to meet 
Fall Needs 


S° many teachers discover that the first 
month’s pay check doesn’t go far enough 
toward meeting current bills, paying up debts 
contracted during vacation, or buying needed 
fall clothes and supplies. 

If you need an extra $50 to $300 you may 
obtain it quickly and confidentially through 
the State Finance Teachers’ LOW COST 
Loan Plan. 


Your own signature is all that is required. 
The transaction is handled ENTIRELY BY 
MAIL . . . without the knowledge of friends, 
relatives or school authorities. Take the entire 
school year to repay. Our LOW charges are 
based only on the actual time the money is 


used. 
This dignified, convenient Teachers’ LOW 


COST Loan Plan 
LOW COST 


is based upon 35 

years experience in 
An an example of our low ° 
cost . . . $1.84 is the average personal financing 
monthly cost of a State Fi- 


y for eo egal It - 
nance $100 Cash Loan on our especially ai pt 
lower cost than this in the rare, | to the needs of 
the profession. 
Why not get the complete details? There is 
no obligation. Fill out and mail coupon 
NOW for FREE Folder. 


STATE 
FINANCE COMPANY 


215 So. Surety Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY, 
215 So. Surety Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please send FREE Folder on your Teacher's LOW COST 
Loan Plan, with the understanding that you will make NO 
imquiries of School Board or others. 
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Recent California Changes 
(Continued from Page 9) 


Winnie Mae Mackey, formerly rural super- 
visor, Imperial County, has been elected gen- 
eral supervisor, San Benito County. 

Estelle Unger, formerly principal of Petaluma 
Junior High School, has been elected director of 
curriculum, Sonoma County. 


Lyle Merritt, formerly principal of Cotati 
Branch Junior High School, Petaluma, has been 
elected principal of Petaluma Junior High 
School. 

Genevieve G. Turner, former teacher of Peta- 
luma Junior High School, has been elected prin- 
cipal of Cotati Branch Junior High School. 

James H. Pendleton, director of guidance and 
research, Ventura, has been elected principal of 
the Evening High School in place of M. E. 
Mushlitz. 


John, F. Pierce, student last year at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, has been elected 
principal and district superintendent of Kings- 
burg Joint Union High School. 

W. B. Beebe, former principal of Parlier 
Union High School, has resigned to accept a 
teaching position in Balboa High School, San 
Francisco. 

Victor A. Rohrer, who has been doing grad- 
uate work at the University of California the 
past year, has been elected principal of Parlier 
Wnion High School. 

George Flamson, vice-principal of Paso Robles 
Union High School, has been elected principal 
of that school in place of John A. Raitt, deceased. 

Clarence R. Annin, formerly dean of boys at 
Calaveras Union High School, San Andreas, has 
been elected principal in place of Bishop M. 
Estes, resigned. 

M. Ray Hitch, former teacher of Healdsburg 
High School, has been elected principal of 
Wheatland Union High School. 


Charles Carrigan, teacher of Alhambra City 
High School, has been elected principal of the 
Alhambra Evening High School, succeeding 
Claude R. Prince. 


Lee Durham, teacher of Glendale High School. 
has been elected principal of the Glendale Eve- 
ning High School. 

Robert K. Lloyde, teacher of Inglewood High 
School, has been elected principal of Inglewood 
Union Evening High School, succeeding Maude 
Eleanor Knudson. 

John A. Alltucker of Vallejo has been elected 
principal of Vallejo Evening High School, suc- 
ceeding O. S. Olson. 
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A Rural Play Day 


UBA County Schools annually hold a 

spring Play Day. This has become a great, 
successful, enthusiastic celebration. The account 
of the 1933 celebration was not received in time 
for publication in our June issue. 


Mrs. Agnes Weber Meade, Yuba County 
Superintendent of Schools, states that from all 
reports from those that attended and the joyful 
way in which all the children took part, it was a 
most successful event. Every school in the 
county was represented, by children, teachers, 
parents and friends. 


A picnic luncheon served on the high school 
lawn drew children, parents and teachers to- 
gether at the noon hour. It preceded an inter- 
esting concert by the combined harmonica bands 
of Yuba county schools, directed by Frank 
Freeman. 


This was the first attempt to assemble all the 
harmonica bands and the result was a tribute to 
the voluntary effort of the director. Educational 
motion pictures were shown in the high school 
auditorium following the concert. 


In many California communities play-days have 
become valuable social assets, with non-commer- 
cialized recreation as a wholesome basis. 


* * * 


Progressive Education 
Manifesto 


N appeal to the teachers of America “to 

emancipate themselves completely from 
the domination of the business interests of the 
nation,” and to help strip the present economic 
system of evils by which a privileged caste ob- 
tains the lion’s share of the wealth and income, 
is made in a manifesto issued by the committee 
of the Progressive Education Association on so- 
cial and economic problems. 

This committee, under the chairmanship of 
Professor George S. Counts of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, declares that “the 
progressive minded teachers of the country must 
unite in a powerful organization, militantly de- 
voted to the building of a better social order.” 

The committee’s manifesto is being issued in 
pamphlet form by the John Day Company under 
the heading, “A Call to the Teachers of the 
Nation.” 

Committee members, in addition to Professor 
Counts, include many prominent school leaders. 
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School District Finances 


.  Atrrep E, Lentz 
C. T. A. Legal Advisor, Sacramento 


New Restrictions on the Expenditure 
of School District Funds 


“HE people of California having adopted the 
T so-called Riley-Stewart Tax Plan and there 
having been enacted into law a number of legis- 
lative proposals affecting school district funds, 
the effect of these measures may be briefly 
analyzed. 

First. Under section 20 of Article XI of the 
Constitution which was added to the Constitu- 
tion June 27, 1933, as a part of the Riley-Stewart 
Tax Plan, and as interpreted by the Attorney 
General in his Opinion No. 8705, the expendi- 
tures of a school district for the current school 
year (1933-1934) may not exceed the actual ex- 
penditures of the district for the school year 
1932-1933 by more than 5% unless previously 
authorized by the State Board of Equalization 
or by a two-thirds vote of the voters of the 
school district voting at an election called to 
authorize the additional increase. 

Second. With but two exceptions, all county 
taxes for the support of public elementary and 
secondary schools have been abolished and no 
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county school taxes, aside from the two excep- 
tions, can or will be levied during the current 
school year or thereafter. The two exceptions 
referred to are the junior college tuition tax set 
forth in School Code section 4.270-4.278 and the 
county high school tuition tax provided for in 
School Code sections 3.330-3.338. 

The county elementary and high school taxes 
heretofore required to be levied by section 6 of 
Article IX of the Constitution are by section 15 
of Article XIII of the Constitution abelished and 
are replaced by additional apportionments of 
funds from the state equal to the county taxes 
which would otherwise be levied. 

Third. The limitation on expenditures fixed 
by section 20 of Article XI of the Constitution 
on its face appears to apply to the expenditures 
of any funds of the district regardless of source. 
There are questions involved of particular im- 
portance to those districts which during the 
school year 1933-1934 will receive apportion- 
ments from the state in excess of the apportion- 
ments of state and county funds during the 
school year 1932-1933 because of an increased 

(Please turn to Page 61) 


Unusual Candies for All Occasions 
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In Memoriam 


Adelaide Tenbrook, teacher in Sacramento city 
schools since 1885, passed away during summer 
vacation at Santa Cruz. She had been teaching 
in the William Land School, Sacramento, since 
1907. 


William 8S. Wright, for 11 years curator of in- 
sects and county supervisor of nature-study on 
the staff of San Diego History Museum, recently 
passed away at Laguna Beach. 

He was born in Illinois in 1866 and received 
his education in Nebraska. After moving to San 
Diego he was for many years a teacher in the 
public schools, 

His duties as county supervisor of nature- 
study carried him to every school in the county. 
Under the system which he devised some 10,000 
specimens are now in use for nature-study pur- 
poses among the rural schools. 


Henry Calvin Petray, age 74, Oakland prin- 
cipal for 23 years until his retirement as head of 
Woodrow Wilson High School in 1928, recently 
passed away in Oakland. 

A native of Healdsburg, he was a principal for 
nearly 50 years following his graduation from 
San Jose Teachers College in 1883, first in Sonoma 
County and then in Alameda County. Until re- 
tirement he was a member of Alameda County 
Board of Education. 


Robert J. Wells, for the past 13 years a 
teacher in the Manual Arts High School, Los 
Angeles, passed away July 20. 

He came to California in 1912 and served as 
city superintendent of schools in. Santa Clara 
and later in Palo Alto. 

He was born in Illinois, graduated from Uni- 
versity of Colorado, and for many years super- 
intendent of city schools at Loveland, Colorado, 
before coming to California. 


Katherine F. Casey, former principal of Yerba 
Buena elementary school, San Francisco, recently 
passed away. She served as head of the school 
for 25 years, retiring in 1926. She had taught 
in the local schools for 50 years. 


Robert A. Lee, 63, principal of Lowell Grammar 
School, San Jose, for 33 years, passed away re- 
cently in that city. He was former president 
of Santa Clara County Teachers Association. 

Mr. Lee was born in Lewis, New York state, 
1870, and came to Santa Clara County with his 
parents when he was two years of age. He 
attended the Lowell Grammar School, of which 
he later became principal, graduated from the 
San Jose High School and from the San Jose 
State Normal School in 1890. He then took spe- 
cial courses at Stanford University and the Uni- 
versity of California and entered the teaching 
profession in 1895 at Winters, Yolo County. In 
1900 he became principal of the Lowell School 
here and has held that position continously since 
that time. 


Adelbert E. Kellogg, former head of the Eng- 
lish department of Boys High School, San Fran- 
cisco, from 1890 to 1901, when he became prin- 
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cipal of the Hamilton Grammar School, passed 
away on July 5 in Oakland. He was 86 years old, 

He was a native of Vermont, attended Oberlin 
College and was graduated from the University 
of Iowa. He came to California in 1865, taught 
in Oakland and later became superintendent of 
schools in Marin County. 


Teachers in the Oakland School Department 
who passed away during July and August were, 
—Mrs. Anita (F. M.) Jencks, library relief 
teacher in the schools until June, 1929; Henry 
Calvin Petray, principal at Grant and Woodrow 
Wilson schools until June, 1928; Miss Mary Eliza 
Gamble, teacher at Garfield and Prescott schools 
until June, 1933; Mrs. Emma J. Hill, teacher and 
principal in the schools until October, 1925, 


M. H. E. Beckley who for many years was 
Pacific Coast representative of A. J. Nystrom & 
Company, recently passed away. He was widely 
known among California school people as a 
genial and efficient worker. 


Harry Beach Clow, president of Rand McNally 
and Company, and Gustav Hessert, treasurer of 
the Company, recently passed away. 


Pauline Hart, 83, who recently passed away, 
served in San Francisco public schools for 55 
years, retiring in 1925. 

Miss Hart succeeded the late Sarah J. Jones as 
principal of Agassiz Elementary School in 1912 
and was appointed principal of Golden Gate Ele- 
mentary School in 1920 which place she held at 
the time of her retirement. 

Miss Hart was regarded by her professional 
associates as a brilliant woman and a capable 
educator, who despite her retirement, never lost 
interest in civic affairs. 


Five Centuries of European Art 
Exhibition 

ORMAL announcement has been made by the 

director of the Los Angeles Museum, to the 
effect that negotiations have been completed by 
the museum authorities which will bring to Los 
Angeles this fall a retrospective exhibition of 
paintings of unusual and signal importance, and 
of a standard and quality never before shown 
anywhere in the West. 

The collection comprising about 40 meticu- 
lously-selected paintings by the world’s great 
masters, illustrating the history of European 
painting through five centuries, will occupy the 
main exhibition galleries in the Museum. 

It was explained by Director Bryan that in 
courtesy to the Huntington Gallery the “Five 
Centuries of European Painting” collection will 
entirely omit the English 18th Century painters 
whose works are so splendidly represented in 
that sister institution. Stress, however, will be 
laid by the Museum exhibition on French art of 
the 18th Century by the inclusion of a represen- 
tative group of beautiful examples by such well- 
known masters as Boucher, Watteau, Nattier, 
Pater, Lancret, Greuze, Chardin, Herbert Robert, 
Toque, and Roslin. 

All paintings included are choice and authentic 
masterpieces showing each artist at the height 
of his career. 
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average daily attendance or which are faced with 
the necessity of providing additional school 
facilities. The Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion has therefore submitted the following ques- 
tions to the Attorney General for his opinion 
thereon: 


1. What procedure may be followed by a 
school district in holding an election under sec- 
tion 20, Article XI, of the Constitution to author- 
ize an increase in the expenditures of the dis- 
trict in excess of the increase otherwise per- 
mitted by said constitutional provision? 

2. Is the expenditure of funds apportioned to 
school districts by the state in accordance with 
section 6 of Article IX and section 15 of Article 
XIII of the Constitution subject to the limita- 
tions of section 20 of Article XI of the Con- 
stitution? 

3. Are expenditures of districts during the 
school year 1933-1934 necessitated by reason of 
the fact that obligations had been incurred by 
districts prior to the adoption on June 27, 1933, 
of the amendment to the Constitution or the 
effective date of the legislation carrying the pro- 
visions of the constitutional amendments into 
effect, subject to the limitations set forth in sec- 
tion 20 of Article XI of the Constitution? 

Fourth. Under an informal opinion expressed 
by members of the State Board of Equalization, 
the expenditure of funds derived from the sale 
of school district bonds issued prior to June 27, 
1933, is not subject to the limitations imposed 
by section 20 of Article XI of the Constitution, 
although a strict interpretation of the consti- 
tutional provision might make expenditures of 
receipts from the sale of bonds subject to the 
restriction. As to bonds voted subsequent to the 
adoption of the constitutional limitation, the ex- 
penditure of the receipts from the sale of school 
district bonds is apparently subject to the lim- 
itation. 

Fifth. Under School Code section 4.162 80% of 
any unnecessary or excessive balance at the close 
of any school year in the county elementary 
supervision fund or in the funds of an elemen- 
tary school district, excepting funds derived 
from the levy of school district taxes, may be 
transferred by the county superintendent of 
schools to the county unapportioned elementary 
school fund. Upon the county superintendent of 
schools rests the sole authority to determine 
whether or not such transfers shall be made. 

Sixth. Under School Code Sections 4.378 and 
4.379 all funds received by a school district dur- 
iny any school year from school district taxes 
which, when added to the funds accruing to the 
district from other sources, will be in excess of 
the budgeted expenditures of the district for that 
year, are to be impounded by the county auditor 
and withdrawn for use by the governing board 
of the district only after formal resolution by 
the board, which resolution must be approved by 
the county superintendent of schools, and, if the 
amount to be withdrawn exceeds $1000, after the 
resolution has been published in a newspaper of 
general circulation in the same manner as school 
district budgets are published under School Code 
section 4.383. 
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Whence Sickorhyjared? 
The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a national or- 
ganization of teachers for teachers. For the small cost 
of less than a nickel a day, it will assure you an 
income when you are accidentally injured. It will also 
pay you Operation and Hospital Benefits. 

SEND YOUR NAME—NO ORLIGATION 
Just fill out and mail the coupon. We will then mail 
you full particulars of how we protect teachers. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITFPS 
456 T. C. U. Bulling Lincoln, Nebraska | 


To the T. C. U., , 456 T.< U. Bid Lincoln, 1 Nebr. 
I am interested in ata dg. 1 your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the story and booklet of testimonials. 








PEELED crrriscrreiniae 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 


The Woman’s Humane Club of Southern Cali- 
fornia has prepared an interesting and valuable 
program for the current school year 1933-34. 
Among the major themes are,—re-opening of the 
Disarmament Conference; animal welfare; crime 
in motion pictures; control of fire-arms. 

Miss E. Catharine Soper is secretary of the 
club; address is 134 E. Main Street, Alhambra. 

The Woman’s Humane Club believes that the 
oppression of men, and the cruel exploitation 
of animals are alike reprehensible, and that a 
“square deal” for all is the only solution of pres- 
ent-day problems. 

ee 


Arthur L. Marsh, executive secretary of the 
Washington Education Association, recently had 
conferred upon him by the College of Puget 
Sound the degree of doctor of humane letters. 
Dr. Marsh graduated from that institution 25 


years ago. Se 


Mrs. Nettie Steveson of Hanford has informed 
us of an interesting play, “Joaquin’s American 
History Book,” (based on the story of our nation 
and Maces History), written and presented by 
the fourth grade of South School there. 

The children costumed and gave the play last 
spring. They spent about six weeks on this 
project. The scenery was drawn free-hand and 
painted with calcimine on wrapping paper. The 
other stage properties were also made by the 
children. The presentation was very successful. 

Teachers interested in copies of this play 
(which fills 21 hectograph pages) may address 
Mrs, Steveson at 1100 N. Kaweah Street, Hanford. 
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A Desert Adventure 
(Continued from Page 33) 


tan institution. The sincere gratitude which they 
show for the opportunities brought to them takes 
the edge off any hardship and makes of the 
Emergency School a dignified project. 


I want to leave you in the knowledge that, 
wherever you may be, as you lift your eyes to 
the hills remember there is “something back of 
the ranges,” eager voices crying in the desert, 
And so here in this valley, where the sun falls 
with violence upon the burning sands and the 
great gaunt hills lean to the creeping dune, the 
multiform pattern of daily life is woven from 
the simple yet glittering warp and woof of the 
child mind, from its wistful dreams and bound- 
less longings. 
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“Football Plays for Boys With Rules and 
Strategies of Touch Football,” by Barbour and 
Sarra, is a practical book of how to do it. It is 
for boys from 12 to 17 who want to play foot- 
ball but who have no coach. 125 pages, many 
diagrams, price $1.25. 


“Goal to Go” is a lively football story by Ralph 
Henry Barbour, price $2.00. 


“The Boy Scouts Year Book of Ghost and 
Mystery Stories” is edited by Franklin K. 
Mathiews, Chief Scout Librarian, Boy Scouts of 
America; price $2.00. 


These three books’are published by D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company. 
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Three New Macmillan Books 


MONG recent school texts brought out by 
the Macmillan Company are to be noted the 
following: 

“Long Ago,” by Waddell and Perry, provides 
interesting reading material in the social sciences 
for grades 3 and 4. Every effort has been made 
to appeal to the interests of the boys and girls 
in the lower grades. There are seven units, 280 
pages and many illustrations. 

“Through Four Seasons” is the fourth book of 
Patch and Howe’s series of Nature and Science 
Readers and is intended primarily for use in the 
4th grade; 331 pages, many illustrations. 

“Journey’s End” is the eighth reader in the 
Treasure Trails series. The previous readers in 
the series have found wide acceptance because 
of their modern content unduplicated in other 
readers. “Journey’s End” has over 500 pages and 
numerous illustrations. The author of the series 
is Wilhelmina Harper in collaboration with 
Hollis P. Allen. 

The Macmillan Company has issued a small 
booklet of school program-suggestions for Book 
Week. This pamphlet and special booklists are 
available free on request. Write the Juvenile 
Department, the Macmillan Company, 350 Mission 
Street, San Francisco, 





“On Teaching English,” by Howard Francis 
Seely, professor of education, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, is a volume of 400 pages, recently brought 
out by the American Book Company. 

It is a complete and unhurried consideration 
of the whole of the composition-teaching prob- 
lem, based on a progressive philosophy of edu- 
cation and will be of interest and help to Eng- 
lish teachers everywhere. Price $1.60. 


* * * 


“Kirdy,” by Harold Lamb, is an adventure 
story of a young Cossack. It is published by 
Doubleday Doran and Company. There are 
nearly 300 pages, with decorations by Artz 
Basheff. The author is known for his numerous 
books dealing with Asiastic subjects and the 
Crusades. Kirdy is of the fine stuff of which the 


old heroic tales are made. 
* x * 


“Stories of Hawaii, Its History and Chief In- 
dustries,” by Ann French, is reading material 
suitable for children in the middle grades of the 
elementary school. It is published by Houghton 
Mifflin Company; price $1.50; 325 pages; many 
illustrations. It will be of interest not only in 
the public schools of Hawaii but to all who are 
interested in those lovely islands. 

* * « 


“The Health School on Wheels,” by Andress 
and Goldberger, is one of Ginn and Company’s 
Story Series in Health. This set, edited by 
Andress, is complete for all grades from the 
first through high school. The present volume is 
for the 5th and 6th grade and emphasizes the 
civic aspects of health. 

“Broadcasting Health,” by the same authors, 
and also for the 5th and 6th grade, treats of 
foods in their relation to health. This highly 


meritorious series has already come into wide 
use. 


CAREFUL BUYING 


Not only the price, but the quality 
also should be considered, if econo- 
mies are to be effected in the pur- 
chasing of library supplies. 
Quantity production, coupled with a policy of 
producing only the best possible merchandise 
at reasonable prices, makes the Gaylord line of 
Library Furniture and Supplies most attractive 
to all careful buyers. 
Consider our offerings before placing your 
orders for Library Furniture and Supplies. 


GAYLORD BROS. INC. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 


STOCKTON. CALIFORNIA 


New Reading Tests 


OWA Silent Reading Tests are published by 

the World Book Company. The Elementary 
Test is a booklet of 16 pages. There are two 
forms, A and B, of equal difficulty. Each form 
is put up in packages of 25 tests, with a manual 
of directions, key, and class record included in 
each package. Orders should be for packages. 
(The specimen set, prepared for examination 
purposes, contains one copy of each form of the 
test, a key, a manual, and a class record. Price 
20 cents postpaid.) 

These tests were previously available for high 
school use only. The authors are H. A. Greene, 
University of Iowa, and V. H. Kelley, Arizona 
State Teachers College. 

In view of the function of reading in all learn- 
ing, the test should prove a vital factor in all- 
round school progress. It utilizes the work- 
study type of reading and thus duplicates actual 
reading situations faced by pupils. It expresses 
achievement in terms of specific skills so that 
correction may be directed at specific weaknesses. 

> * * 

Dr. Ralph W. Swetman, at one time president 
of Humboldt State Teachers College, Arcata, and 
later president of State Teachers College at 
Tempe, Arizona, resigned that position to be- 
come president of State Normal School at 
Oswego, New York. President Swetman is widely 
known in California and nationally. 
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World Peaceways 


The name of George Washington Junior High 
School at Vallejo has been changed to General 
Mariano Guadalupe Junior High School. 

* * * 


Guy A. Weakley, director of research, Glen- 
dale city schools, was elected district superin- 
tendent of El Centro schools, succeeding B. M. 
Gruwell, resigned. 


A Royal Portable 
Lightens Work... 


Avoid the tedium of writ- 
ing—type it on a Royal 
Portable! Your thoughts 
flow smoothly, quickly 
into words through the 
tireless keys of this most 
modern writing means! 
Models priced trom $29.50 
up, and on_ convenient 
time payment terms. ROYAL TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY, INC., 2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


See your local Royal dealer 


EDUCATIONAL 


NEWS 


Coming Events 


September 11-17—Constitution Week. 


October 4-6—Modoc County Teachers Insti. 
tute; Alturas. 


October 6.7—California State Board of Edv. 
cation; Los Angeles. 


October 9—C. T. A. North Coast Section Con. 
vention and Teachers Institutes; Eureka. 


October 14—C. T. A. Board of Directors, reg. 
ular meeting; Hotel Alexandria, Los Angeles, 


October 18—Nevada County Teachers Insti- 
tute; Nevada City. 


November 6-12—American Education Week. 
November 12-18—Book Week. 


November 27-29—1. C. T. A. Bay Section 
Convention and Teachers Institutes; Oak- 
land and San Francisco. 

2. Santa Clara County Teachers Institute; 
San Jose. ; 

3. C. T. A. Northern Section Biennial Con- 
vention and Teachers Institute; Sacramento; 
including Butte, El Dorado, Sacramento, 


Tehama, Yuba. 
4. Fresno County Teachers Institute; Fresno. 


5. Kern County Teachers Institute; at Kern 
County Union High School; Bakersfield. 
6. Kings County Teachers Institute; Han- 

ford. 
7. Merced-Mariposa Counties Joint Institute; 
Merced High School. 


8. Sonoma County Teachers Institute; Santa 
Rosa. 


December ...—C. T. A. State Council of Edu- 
cation; semi-annual meeting; Los Angeles. 


December 18-20—Santa Barbara city and 
county, joint teachers Institute; Santa Barbara. 


2. Riverside County Teachers Institute; Riv- 
erside. 


December 21—C. T. A. Southern Section Con- 
vention and Teachers Institutes; Los Angeles. 


December 27 -30— Music Teachers National 
Association and National Association of Schools 


of Music; 55th annual convention; Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 


December 28-30—Phi Delta Kappa, 15th Na- 
tional Council; Palmer House; Chicago. 


February 24-March 1—Department of Super- 
intendence, N. E. A.; Cleveland, Ohio. 


June 30-July 6—National Education Associa- 
tion; Philadelphia. 





